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For the New-Yorker. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
Tux wind blew wide the casement, and within— 
It was the loveliest picture !—a fair child 
Lay in its mother’s arms, and drew its life 
From a half-hid and delicate white round, 
That seemed an orb of bliss, and was an orb 
Of purity. Its little parted lips, 
And rounded cheek, that lay upon the breast, 
Even as a young leaf of the parent flower, 
Were of one color—rich, and warm, and fresh; 
And such alone are beautiful. Its eye, 
A fall, blue gem, most exquisitely set, 
Looked agchly on its world—the little imp ! 
As if it knew, even then, that such a wealth 
Were not for all ;—and with its playful hands 
It drew aside the robe that hid its realm, 
And peeped, and laughed aloud ; and so, it laid 
Its head upon the shrine of such pure joys, 
And laughing, slept. And while it slept, the tears 
Of the sweet mother fell upon its cheek— 
Tears, such as fall from April skies, and bring 
The sunlight after. They were tears of joy; 
And the true heart of that young mother then 
Grew lighter, and she sang, unconsciously, 
The silliest ballad-song that ever yet 
Subdued the nursery’s voices, and brought sleep 
To fold her sabbath wings above itscouch. W.G.S. 


For the New-Yorker. 
SONNET. 


Mr plume is in the dust—my casque is broken— 
The helm is shattered I so proudly wore— 
My armor’s soiled—and, ah! no happy token, 
Like silken scarf on arm of Troubadour, 
Incites me now to acts of high emprize, 
Or prompts of love the soul-inspiring song ; 
Neglected now, my harp in silence lies, 
Save when the rude wind sweeps its chords along. 
Give me a staff—a pilgrim’s homely weeds !— 
I'll find me some wild cell of solitude 
Deep in the recess of an ancient wood, 
Where I can meditate man’s faithful deeds, 
And with an iron pen on rocks recerd— 


“HE PARTS WITH PEACE WHO TRUSTS A WOMAN’S oy 
Ee 
For the New-Yorker. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 
A CHAPTER ON THE IMAGERY OF LIFE. 


“ Thou hast a rich world ’round thee: Mighty shades 
Weaving their gorgeous tracery o'er thine head, 
With the light melting through their —_ arcades 
As through a pillared cloister’s; but the dead 
Sleep not beneath, nor doth the —_ 
To marble shrines h rainbow-tinted glass ; 
Yet thou—by fount forest murmur led 
To worship—thou art blessed! to thee is shown 
Earth in her holy pomp decked for her God alone.” 


Tue imagery of Life! The beautiful phantasies which ex- 
ist ever bright and golden in the penetralia of the heart, or like 
birds of enchanting plumage are continually alighting at its 
magical threshold, to smooth their weary pinions so often 
dipped in the sea of Memory, how beautiful—how enchanting ! 
They roam through the remembered sky of Youth, and bring 
back to us the beauty and the song of that happy time, when 
Hope awoke at the red breaking of the morning, and every 
object of Nature reflected upon the glowing retina of the 
heart, some image of joy and splendor. They bear back the 
olive branch of Peace from the distant shore of Infancy.— 
They come to us with the mild visiting of the morn and the 
evening breeze, and descending into the fine chambers of the 
beart, there form for us a bower of happiness, 

‘Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathings.’ 

Happy then is he who in the crowded palaces of Commerce 
can hear the din of the great world and the hum of the pass, 
ing multitudes with the delightful consciousness that in his 

heart there exist beautiful denizens who will certainly, when 
















his toil is ended, awake from their quiet slumber, and fetch 
for him the choicest blooms of Remembrance. Happy! 
thrice happy he! who can return to the sweet shades of his 
household trees, and feel the stronger at heart for his en- 
counter with the haughty world. For him the green leaves 
have an eloquence, and the evening birds, and the azure sky, 
and the beautiful stars of night. He is in possession of a 
treasure which can never be filched from him. His eye is 
the telescope of a well-regulated imagination, and his heart a 
beautiful empire, in which a train of lively imagery holds un- 
disputed dwelling. Approach, ye unto whose cadaverous 
cheeks the heated flag-stones of the dusty mart have given the 
sallow and the searing tinge—come with me to his dwelling! 
We need not look for it in the narrow lane where, amid mag- 
nificent piles of brick, the plodding and the gain-living shut 
themselves out from the beautiful world—you will not find it 
there, for he is fond of a pure and a quiet atmosphere. While 
the wrinkled mi/lionaire of the city turns his unquiet head upon 
the pillow, as the hoarse curse of the gambler floats out into the 
holy hush of night, he is lulled to refreshing slumber by the mu- 
sic of his household elms. There amid their tall ranks we shall 
find his home, just far enough remote from the city to render 
the hum of its busy thousands dreamy and sea-like. He isone of 
those who find true happiness in the Poctry of Life. Know- 
ing both how to appreciate its excellence and profit by its in- 
fluence, his heart is in perpetual harmony with the green world 
around him, and the azure sky above him. The falling leaf, 
the burning star, and the eloquent wind—these are the minis- 
ters from whom he drews instruction more persuasive than a 
thousand homilies from the pulpit. Cast your eye into the 
basket of the mendicant who passes his gate. Is it ever 
empty? Do the seeds of selfishness germinate in his bosom ? 
Nay; the sunlight which ripems andthe winds which wave 
his golden harvests—the summer rains which bring freshness 
to the earth and gladness to the dark green forests—these 
in their own peculiar language have taught him benevolence; 
and deeply in the generous climate of his heart it wells, a per 

petual fountain, reflecting in its bosom the glory and the qui- 
etude of heaven, and diffusing in the atmosphere of the world 
the balm and the melody of Paradise. 

Pass we into the religious gloom of yonder forest. It is a 
part of his homestead ; and if we may but find there the love- 
ly imagery which has been found by him before us, we may be 
assured that its viewless influence will be present with us for 
at least a little season, and that it will render us, as it is wont 
to render him, wiser, and happier, and better fitted to meet 
the numberless shocks of life. We shall find the round-eyed 
squirrel there at play in the green sunshine, and the falling of 
the autumnal leaves will be like the descent of a fairy minis- 
ter. There in the ci-devant solitude of Nature—in the clois- 
tral gloom of her holy temples, we may trace, at a glance, the 
objects which won the attention of his boyish eye, and stored 
his heart with those bright and beautiful images, whose love- 
liness is incarnated with his highest and purest affections. He 
sees a divinity in the stirring leaf; he hears the undertone of 
a spirit in every breeze. Each stream is ready with its fa- 
miliar tune ; the forest lifts its pomp in the beautiful sunshine, 
and all sounds from the roar of the distant torrent to the drop. 
ping of the beechen nut, are instinct with an eloquence which 
he alone may understand who has an eye to see and a heart 
to feel the inborn beauty of Nature. The narrow-minded and 
voluptuous denizen of the city cannot comprehend this mys- 
tery. He prefers the roof of the theatre to the starry canopy 
of heaven, and the alluring music of the opera to the sympho- 
nies of tie tall pines and the running streams. You will find, 
if you examine into his history, that the expesses of dissipa- 
tion have swallowed up the nobler qualitics of his soul, and 
that, as a consequence, he is ill at ease when surrounded by 
those objects which present before the multiplying mirror of 
the heart the imagery of those innocent days which, once past, 
can never return: That which was once a pleasure is.now 
become a curse ; for the light of Hope having gone out in a 





el 
darkness of his own creation, the fine images which once 
reigned the tutelary divinities of his heart, have been eclipsed 
by appalling spectres whose sovereignty is stern and terrible. 
The fumes of wine, the atmosphere of the play-house, and the 
companionship of the libertine, can alone minister to his dis- 
eased appetite. To him the shadows of the old forests wear 
an oppressive gloom ; his eye discovers no beauty in the green 
earth, nor in the bright blue sky; he loves not the carroling 
of the birds nor the voice of waters. Seldom is it that you 
will find him where the autumnal woods variegate the waters 
with their many dyes. Remembrance is to"him a hell, and 
therefore it suits him best to be where the innocent air of the 
forest will never reach him, In the dark and dusty lanes of 
the crowded city—in the low hall of the gambler—there 
you will find him! He was slow to believe that vice was the 
sure concomitant of misery ; he has sown the wind, and must 
reap the whirlwind! 

But turn we to the objects around us, for from them, if we 
follow a true example, we may derive much pleasure and in- 
struction. The maxims which you may learn here are such 
as cannot be conned from books—the beautiful creed which 
pervades these leafy temples must remain unwritten. So, 
then, fling off the fetter from your heart, and sit with me un- 
der this gorgeous maple. See what artisan Autumn has done 
for its covering: each leaf is striving to out-blush its sister. 
A strange fellow, this Autumn! If you permit your eye to 
waverse the skirt of this vast forest, you may see the memen- 
toes of his flirtations in the hectic hue which is c over 
the beautiful trees. Come here in the night season! There 
is it that you may hear these graceful daughters of the forest 
make dreary moan as the sympathizing wind sweeps through 
their boughs; and this will bring into your heart a train of 
imagery that shall make you a sadder and a wiser man. If 

‘It is the gift of sorrow to be pure,’ 

visit this spot in the hour of sadness. The phantasies which 
may throng around you here will descend with a purifying 
influence into your heart: it is not too much to suppose that 
they will exercise an abiding influence on your conduct. When 
the summer time is ended, and the autumn season of Life 
sets in, it will be well with you, if, in the dearth of all things 
which you once deemed beautiful, the blooms of Immortality 
shall remain unchanged and glorious in the bower of the heart. 
But oh! to feel the sultry breath of Desolation—to know that 
there is a winter coming upon the soul which shall be chill 
and sunless—to see the hopes of Life withering around you— 
to hear a tone of reproach and remorse in the autumnal gale 
which shakes the casements of your death-chamber—this will 
be terrible! So live, then, that when the autumn of your life 
shall come, your spirit shall delight in the hope of that better 
land which it is shortly to hail as its appointed country; for 
as you journey down the dark Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
you shall behold, by the discerning eye of Faith, its beautiful 
and eternal sunshine. Not unwelcome then to your ear will 
be the music of the midnight gale! The recollections of a 
life well spent will give unto its voice a soothing poetry—e 
viewless eloquence : and if your death-day come in the autumn 
of the year, not unsightly to your eye will be the pomp of the 
celored forests. 

Leaves on the water! sere and heart-stricken, they will 
wave no more on the long stems which held them up in the 
summer time to the cool gales and the blessed sunshine and 
the reviving rain. The wind which is now playing in the va- 
riegated tree-tops, scatters them ever and anon to the earth 
in a golden shower. Some have fallen in the running water! 
Mark how deliriously they skim its surface, as the sad wind 
touches them. Oh, what a picture! If you would bea good 
man—if you would draw instruction from & pure and uspol- 
luted fountain, make it the business of your life to spend some 
portion of it in the autumnal woods. The lessons which you 
may there learn, will come over your mind with a holy feel- 
ing; the imagery which will there incorporate itself into your 
heart, will beget within you a piousawe. Come te this forest 
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sanctuary when the magnificence of summer is past and the 
haze of Autumn lies along the edges of the primeval forests: 
Trust me—if you love the Poetry of Life, thrill-thronging 
phantasies will descend with every falling leaf, and the breeze 
which plays upon your brow will seem like a fairy minister. 
Surely, then, may you feel that ‘we all do fade as a leaf.’ A 
little time ago, and these sered mementoes of man’s decay 
were waving joyously upon their native trees. The wood- 
birds sang and nestled amid them, the summer wind lifted 
their shining edges to the bright sunshine, and the passing 
shower headed them with diafhonds ; but the touch of Autumn 
has been to them, what the touch of Death must be to us.— 
Like them, we shall soon sicken and fade and descend into the 
sepulchre. Verily, man groweth up like a flower, and is cut 
down—he withereth, and abideth not. As the leaf is decom- 
posed. and incorporated into the huge Earth, so shall we after 
a little season become immortal atoms in the endless here- 
after. Remember this, when the dust of the populous mart 
shall again settle upon your sandal! Not, then, in the bustle 
and the din of the multitude will you have the heart or the 
opportunity to fling off the fetter from your soul. The leaves 
of the autumn time will redden and fall in vain; the dreamy 
mist which is wont to hang along the skirts of the old forest 
will teem with imagery, but its abiding influence will be un- 
felt by you. Here, beautiful and mournful phantasies are em- 
bodied in all sights and sounds. They come to you on the 
unfettered pinion of the wind, and in the sad singing of the 
birds who by two and threes are flying toward the South; for 
the flowers of summer perished long ago, and the leaves which 
screened their nests from the keen sunshine have fallen to the 
earth, and why should they remain? 

Utica, October, 1838. 





GANYMEDE. 


OMEWARD BOUND, OR THE CHASE: A Tate or tHe Sea. 

Ape author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ &c. In2vols. Philadel- 

phia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. 

THE recent productions uf Mr. Cooper have added nothing 
to his own reputation, or to the stores of American literature. 
He has set up for a master of the elegancies of life, and has 
discoursed learnedly, through volume after volume, upon the 
arbitrary refinements of fashionable society. Professing to 
be a sturdy republican, he has exhausted his powers of invec- 
tive upon the manners and characters of his countrymen, who 
are, taking his own descriptions for truth, ignorant of the first 
principles of social refinement, and no better than a nation of 
brutes and savages. If such are the friends of Republican- 
ism, she may well pray Heaven to save her romthem. Mr. 
Cooper’s works, for the last three or four years, seem to have 
been written under no higher inspiration than that of spleen. | 
They in uncalled-for political disquisitions, filled up | 
with expressions of the bitterest scorn and hatred. They are! 
deformed by perpetual outbreaks of a spirit, which might be 
expected to show itself in the pages of a ruthless partisan, 
careless of truth in aiming at the reputation of an opponent 
whom he wishes to ruin, but from which the writings of the 

t and the man of letters, sitting apart, ‘in the still air of 
delightful studies,’ ought to be wholly exempt. He has add- 
ed nothing to the range of characters 1n fiction, which amuse 
and occupy our hours of leisure, and to which the mind re- 
turns as to old familiar scenes or the faces of friends ; he has 
told no new tale of human passions, for our instruction or 
warning ; but he has given us, both in his books of travel and 
his last novel, a few brilliant descriptions of natural scenery, 
both by land and sea. 

‘* Homeward Bound” is a sort of a log-book of a passage 
from London to New-York. We are entertained ad nauseam, 
until we are absolutely sea-sick, with the rocking of the pack- 
et-ship Montauk, in fair weather and foul. These scenes, 
wearisome by repetition and prolongation, are diversificd but 
not relieved by the doings and sayings of a set of passengers, 
the like of whom for stupidity could scarcely be gathered to- 
gether from the whole circuit of the British dominions and 
the United States. A couple of more tiresome gentlemen 
than the two Effinghams, the pet characters in the passen- 
gers’ cabin, it has never been our lot to meet, either in fact 
or fiction; and the heroine, Miss Eve Effingham, is a special 
nonentity. The newspaper editor, Mr. Stedfast Dodge, is 
plainly designed for a cruelly severe satire upon the editorial 
corps in the United States. But the character of this worthy 
is drawn in such exaggerated colors, that it shows the unskill- 
fulness and ill feeling of the author, but by no means the real 
faults and folles—many and serious cnough—of the persons 
against whom the satire is aimed. The fact is, Mr. Cooper 
has no facility in drawing characters. With two or.three ex- 
ceptions, his personages arc mere wooden images, with no 
semblance of life. Theirconversation would be intolerable, 
between men and women of flesh and blood; their actions 
would be inconceivable, out of the pages of a romance. Peo- 
ple never talk as Mr. nm og imagines. There are far fewer 
blockheads, male or , in the real world, than in that 
possessed by Mr. Cooper’s imagination. 





ee . 

This novel has almost no plot. The characters, such as 
they are, figure in a few dull dialogues; and there are a few 
faint indications of an incipient love story, which is probably 
to be unfulded in the next work. As it stands row, there is 
no completeness, no conclusion, no plan, to be found in the 
book. Nothing redeems it from utter and deplorable dull- 
ness, save a few descriptive passages, and two or three ani- 

actions. The battle with the Arabs on the African 
coast, is the best of the latter; and the storm which precedes 
it is the most brilliai:t of the former. North American Review. 





For the New-Yorker. 
SONG. 
Tue summer days are gone, my love, 
The summer days are gone; 
Unfriendly scow] the heavens above, 
*Round Winter’s rugged throne. 
No sunny-tinted flowers remain 
Thy raven locks to braid ; 
Cold, wintry sleep enwraps the plain, 
Where Spring her revel made, my leve, 
Where Spring her revel made. 


By Susquehannah’s wild-wood shore 
The flowers are in the germ, 

Which Spring to light will soon restore 
When she hath spoke her charm. 

And there anew I'll twine thy hair 
With Flora’s choicest spoil, 

Nor think, amid the green-wood fair, 
Of the city’s heartless toil, my love, 
Of the city’s heartless toil. 


Free on the brooklet’s merry flow 
We’ ll roam the spacious dale, 
Or hurry in our birch canoe 
Before the matin gale; 
And as I spread the mimic net, 
Thou It con the poet’s rhyme; 
For ah ! I never can forget 
Wild Fancy’s spirit-clime, my love, 
Wild Fancy’s spirit-clime ! 
Ambition’s dreams have passed away, 
And Glory’s trump is dumb ; 
But in thee, my merry Queen of May, 
All vision’d joys I'll sum, 
As there in cloudless bliss we roam, 
While skies in sapphire shine— 
The lode-star of my hunter-home 
That laughing eye of thine, my love, 


That laughing cye of thine! W. F. 








‘For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EASTISMS. 


WHEN spending a few weeks, during the last summer, 
among our New-England neighbors, I scratched down now 
and then a hasty note of what may be called Eastern pecu- 
liarities of speech, or Yankee idioms, if you please ; the whole 
of which notes, comprising, as they do, the very best of my 
yet unpublished journal, arc humbly submitted to the readers 
of The New-Yorker. I must premise, however, that the col- 
loquial beauties rudely assembled in this article are the fruit 
of a little observation in Connecticut alone, collected in some 
of her plainer towns. 

I noticed an odd-sounding pronunciation of words spelled 
with an w. It is a custom of most middle-aged people in 
Connecticut, even of the best educated among them, to pro- 
nounce nature as if it were spelled nater, natural xaéral, ed- 
ucate edicate, and value valoo. There is a difference, how- 
ever, between peculiarities and vulgarisms. Here follows a 
specimen of the latter class: ‘“Shet that door, and keep it 
shot!” was a command I heard addressed by an old gentle- 
man to his boy. The word home, which, as all pronounce it 
here, is a most dignified and euphonious word, having very 
deservedly a high place in the vocabulary of rhetoric, oratory 
and poetry, is, by most plain Connecticuterians, pronounced— 
oh, tell it not to any young ladies about to sing ‘ Home, swect 
home!’—hum. And this is not all; for the barbarians, hav- 
ing thus unceremoniously murdered this blessed little mono- 
syllable, will proceed with the greatest gravity imaginable to 
sentimentalize with you about the love of hum, and the pleas- 
ures of being ‘to hum.’ Is it any wonder that it made me 
really homesick to hear such a ‘hideous hum?’ | “I'll resk 
it,” peth for pith, dimocrat, &c. are sweet sounds that fre- 








quently meet the ear of the sojourner at the East. By many 


ere NTRS 
honest folks—not, to be sure, of great literary pretensiong~ 
certain is pronounced sartin, creature is metamorphosed into 
critter, and give has given way to gin. An old man, rely 
ting an anecdote, expressed himself to me as follows: “ Qng 
day, while thrashing in my barn, I heerd a terrible squealing 
in the wheat-mow, which was eenubout over my head. Well, 
sir, I took my pitch-fork, and having got within reaching dig. 
tance, though I couldn’t see nothing, I gin a jab, at a venter 
and stopped the squealing. Well, sir, what is a leetle curious 
I found that one tine of the fork had speared a rat, and the 
tother-a weasel that had been afoul on him.” Ignorant peo- 
ple say that are and this ere, when wishing to indicate any 
person or thing with more particularity than usual. In one 
town I visited, the wise ones were laughing at the choicg 
phraseology of one of the recently elected justices, which was 
singularly embellished with elegancies of this description. Hg 
was represented as saying to the defendant in a case coming 
under his fingers, ‘* Well, what have you got to say to this em 
paper on this ere table here?” I heard a venerable septuage. 
narian clergyman say envi for envy, which was, however, no 
blunder and no vulgarism, but a simple archaism—a reput. 
ble relict of the orthodox ortheopy of by-gone days. It rm. 
minded me of the rhyme of Milton in his L’Allegro: 


* Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.’ 


Many words are used by New-Englanders in a peculiar 
New-England sense. For instance, curious for fine or very 
good. I heard it said by an old-fashioned yeoman, of a pay 
ture, that it was pretty good for cattle, “but for sheep,” said 
he, “it is curivus.” The same person was eloquent in the 
praises of a very sagacious dog he once owned; and having 
specified his merits by several highly encomiastic epithets, 
crowned them all by adding that he was “ a very curious dog, 
and he wouldn’t have taken no money for him.” 

The word likely is a well-known and favorite Yankee phrase. 
Tt is used in an extensively laudatory sense, and not so often 
to convey an idea of probability as elsewhere. To be spoker 
of as a likely, or at least as a very likely man, is to receivea 
compliment of the first water. Good sense, good morals, 
agreeable manners, and a host of other excellent things, are 
all indicated by this expressive attributive. Pretty, when 














| used as an adjective, is another word, bearing a peculiar New- 
| England sense. The pretty man of our Eastern neighborsis 
| not a mere handsome fellow, but any man, though plain ass 
pipe-stem or ugly as sin, who is distinguished for talents, for 
| particular or general excellencies of a popular nature, or of 
| a somewhat higher description than ordinary. Prompt, a 
| sometimes applied forty or fifty years since, and used occa- 
| sionally still by the ancients, had a singular signification. It 
was said of the smartest families, or the elite of a place, orof 
young ladies, for instance, who prided themselves upon being 
in the first ranks in all that respected gentility and show, that 
they were the promptest people, or promptest young ladies in 
town. Every one knows what a queer sense-the New-Eng- 
lander has from time immemorial tacked on te the word im 
prove. To improve a farm or a house, in New-England par 
lance means merely to rent or occupy it. A man is frequently 
said to improve a land or tenement, which is continually de- 
teriorating instead of improving on his hands. Mr. Picker 
ing, in his valuable vocabulary of Americanisms, gives a de 
tailed account of this word, and traces it up to a very early 
date in New-England phraseology. But I have nowhere met 
with so many good illustrations of its application, as I found 
a few days ago in an old number of Holt’s New-York Journal, 
under the date of Oct. 22,1772. They are contained ina 
communication from some critical correspondent—possibly 
some Aristarchus of the then King’s College—in which he 
enters his earnest protest against the “improper use made of 
this word in the New-England Governments.” He speaksas 
follows: ‘In the account published in some of the Boston 
papers of the late great fire there, we read of several houses 
being burnt, which had been improved (not by carpenters of 
masons, but) by tailors, barbers, and persons of such-like oo 
cupations, no ways likely to improve the tenements in which 
they resided. In the times of the troubles in Boston,” (he 
probably refers to the ‘Boston Massacre,’ as it was called in 
1770,) “‘ when the manufacturing house was taken possession , 
of by the military, we read that the house was improved by 
Mr. Brown; and in the late account we had of a man found 








in a chimney in Boston, we are informed that the house waa 
: od 
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tive country.” In presenting that celebrated poet for his de- 
gree, Professor Jenkins rm himself to the following ef- 
pes Be Mr. Warden and Proctors—I present to you, to be 

tted to the of Doctor of Civil Laws, 
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improved by Messrs. Homans & Williams. The perverted | 
sense of this word is not only used among those people in 
common conversation and in the newspapers, but has made 
its way even to the pulpit. A young candidate, as I was 
lately credibly informed, preaching upon the devices of Satan, 
said that Satan was permitted to improve the tree of life in 
the garden of Eden; but whether he improved the tree by 

ing the luxtriant branches, manuring the soil, or by me- 
liorating the fruit, it seems he did not inform his audience. 
We sometimes find the same word used instead of employ; 
an instance of which I remember some years past, when an 
ancient matron, speaking of a skilful doctor they had in the 
town where she had lived, said she had émproved him up- 
wards of twenty years. I concluded, however, if the doctor 
had had no better improvements than the old lady seemed 
capable of affording, he still stood in need of much greater 
improvements to render him a competent proficient in the 
medical art.” This writer—himself not the most classical— 
concludes by imploring the printer, in all cases where this 
word is used improperly, to print it in a different type, as a 
“ mark of disapprobation of so great a barbarism.” 

But notwithstanding various colloquial anomalies of this 
and the other sort, it is still, I think, true, that good English 
is predominant in New-England. The great majority of her 
inhabitants, of all classes, as fur as my observation goes, speak 
forcibly and correctly. I have often been struck with the fa- 
cility of language which a plain sensible Connecticut farmer, 
for instance, ordinarily exhibits in common coversation. He 
is seldom or ever at a loss for a word, a comparison, or an il- 
lustration; and these are almost always the happiest, the 
most illustrative and graphic, that could be hit upon. His 
vocabulary is peculiarly copious; for he has a name apparent- 
ly for every place, thing, operation, quality and circumstance ; 
in short, for every thing describable by language; and he has 
it ever within his reach ready foruse. Indeed, there is a con- 
siderable number of words of very expressive power to those 
who come to understand them, to be found in common and 
daily use among the farming classes, that are not Dictionary 
words at all-that have not raade their way even into Web- 
ster’s liberal and wide-embracing collection. These have de- 
scended from father to son, for generations, and are yet per- 
petuated, and bid fair to be, until modern novelties, and fa- 
shionable assimilation, collecting new force, shall have push- 








ed them off the board. I can at present, however, specify but | 
a few of them. The word squeechy is one frequently applied 
to low, moist grass-land, that yields to the pressure of the foot, | 
oozing up water to the.tread. To scoot along, is a phrase ap- | 
plied to the quick, rapid running of any wild animal, particus | 
latly, to the dashing, darting movement of a fish up or down a | 
shallow stream. Mceching is another curious term applied | 
to cows, with Jknow not what precise signification. Well | 
educated Connecticut people are, in general, great sticklers 
for analogical propriety, and therefore make no bones of pro- 
nouncing deaf, deef, so as to accord with sheaf, leaf, &c.; 
and wound, so as to rhyme with sound, bound, round, &c. 
And it must be admitted that in these particulars, they are 
quite as near right as we New-Yorkers. But what a pity they 
have got such an ugly way of pronouncing been, which they 
invariably call ben. Well would it be, if this faulty pronun- 
ciation were confined to New-England. But Ben, like other 
Yankees, has, it seems, a propensity to travel, and so has vi- 
sited New-York, and has found favor with many good folks 
among us, especially with some of our clergymen, with whom 
he goes to church and figures in the pulpit. However, of this 
I am sure, you will never hear an intelligent Yankee giving 
utterance to those flat mispronunciations, so rife among some 
respectable classes of our community, viz: hed, for had; hev, 
for have—mispronunciations, which, to my ear, are more of- 
fensive than any other that I happen to meet with in the 
bounds of civilized society. H. 
Worpsworts.—The hono: f D.C. L. 

been conferred on the poet Wordcwortk et Samael held 
recently at Durham, “to mark the sense which the university 
entertain of his distinguished merits, and of the beneficial in- 
fluence which he has exercised upon the literature of his na- 








called on so to present, and certainly no one could be found 
more worthy to lead the line (and a long line we trust it may 
be,) of distinguished men on whom this will be confer- 
red. This is not the place, even if I were free from the re- 
straint of his presence, for enlarging on the excellencies of 
his writings; yet thus much I may be permitted to say, that 
without that showiness of style which captivates the multi- 
tude, he has yet, by the mere simplicity of truth, by the 

of his thoughts, and the purity of his feelings, comm 

that admiration during his life time, which has been withheld 
from some other great poets until after their decease.” Waldie. 





For the New-Yorker. 
PARTING WORDS, 
WE are parting—we are parting! 
We have parted oft before ; 
But 't was with hope to meet again, 
And that is ours no more. 
Oh! could we meet, it would but be 
To mark each other changed— 
To feel the blight of withering years 
In heats and eyes estranged. 


We are parting—we are parting ! 
Oh, let us bury now 

The mem’ry of our former love, 
And many a former vow. 

Let Time’s effacing tide sweep o'er 
Each mark so deeply set; 

Where nothing’s left us of the Past, 
’T is better to forget. 

We are parting—we are parting! 
Our paths must henceforth be— 

In search of fame—in search of gold— 
Severed on land and sea. 

And thou mayst win a weary wealth, 
And I may wear the crown} 

Both lonely, in the sun and shade 
Of fortune’s smile or frown. 

We are parting—we are parting! 
We were cradled side by side} 

Neither will watch the other’s bier, 
And death may still divide: 

For one may join the angel throng, 
And sing with seraphs high, 

And one may utter with the lost 
The last despairing cry. 

We are parting—we are parting! 
And dark and gloomy fears 

Are gatherirg thickly o’er my heart, 
Too deep to speak in tears. 

We, that have loved, without a sigh 
Our farewell words have said ; 

Such partings—oh ! they make the heart 
Like marble—cold and dead! 


From the American Monthly. 
VICTORIA." 


Ir the ‘ young Queen’ of England have not her head turned 
by flattery, it must be because her elevated position lifts her 
above the ordinary sympathies and feelings of humanity. She 
breathes an air of adulation and incenge, and, if she were so 
disposed, might devote all her taste and time for reading to 
the perusal of anecdotes and stories about herself—many of 
which have doubtless as great a charm of novelty for her as 
for any subject in her dominions, and all of which teem with 
the most fulsome praises. Not only are witticisms—invented, 
as the authors suppose, with the aged refinement and deli- 
cac: ut into her pretty mouth, but the most common say- 
ings, which she did really utter, and the like of which are 
spoken constantly by common people on every-day occasions, 
are trumpeted forth as if they were the oracular declarations 
of some modern priestess of Apollo. 


We have befure us a most amusing instance of this specics 
of folly—too absurd almost to excite a smile unmingled with 
pity at the imbecility of the simpletons who could cmploy 
themselves in scraping together such arrant nonsense. The 
little bijou of a volume is bound in green silk, lettered and 
edged with gold, and has a frontispiece representing her little 
majesty with the diadem surmounting her royal brows. It 
opens with an account of the birth of the young princess : and 
we are gravely informed that that important event took place 
at the hour and in the very manner which the English nation 
wished, viz. at_ sunrise, and with an attendance on the ac- 
couchement of the Duchess of Kent, of the privy counselors 
and great officers of state. These were in a salon 
adjoining her Royal Highness’s bed-chamber ; “ and there, at 
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& quarter past four in the morning of the 24th of May, 1819, 
it was announced to them that the Duchess was safely de- 
— D4 a princess.” The state attendants immedi en- 
te apartment; the infant was presented to them, (we 
are not informed whether such a ing induced Lad 
ceeding small Majesty and short Highness to squall vehe- 
mently,) and they signed, conjointly with the piyictons, ” 
certificate of its birth, together with a report of its “ perfectly 
— appearance.” 

e are next greeted with the ifying information 
that the Duchess condescended ep ce to her own 
Dechacs; the English peiste sheiedd eniscthagt “Teer we 

chess, ngli le rejoiced exceedingly. Nor was 
this all the pln + seed. tig As soon as the Su convales- 
cence would allow, the Duke of Kent, “ with that pious prit.- 
ciple which ided over all his conduct,” » Ob 
the 24th of Sai to “initiate his beloved child, then exactly 
a month old, into the church of Christ.” During the six 
months following this initiation, the Duke and Duchess went 
frequently to the theatres, but never very early in the evening, 
because the Duchess devoted all her attention to the nursery 
*‘ uritil her lovely babe had sunk into sweet repose.” 

At the Royal Baptism, the Prince Regent, (that moral and 
pious youth, George,) Alexander, Emperor of Russia, the 
Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, and Duchess Dowager 
of Saxe-Cobourg, stood sponsors. After this the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent presented to the delighted eyes of the Eng- 
lish people a picture of domestic felicity. They even walked 
arm in arm in their gardens, looking all the while as smiling 
as a basket of chips. Such an instance of exalted virtue on 
their part threw all Great Britain into a fit of uncontrolable 
ecstacy, which has lasted to this day, abated only by the vac- 
cination of her Royal Highness, = the demise of a King or 
two. 

Death, however, with an intolerable degree of insolence, 
when we consider the grandeur of the object, up the 
heels of the Duke of Kent. This excited in the minds of the 
port-drinking John Bulls a proper degree of indignation 
against ‘the Insatiate Archer,’ and the Editor of the Times 
threatened to call him out; but the matter was hushed up, 
and the Duke of York condescended to adopt the you 
princess, who, on the very first visit of her gracious uncle, 
* stretched out her arms to him, and called him papa.” 

After a relation of these important events, the reader is en- 
tertained with the most witty anecdotes, illustrating the won- 
derful capacities of this prodigy of a child, with the most 
striking of which alone we must, for want of room, be content- 
ed to gratify the American public. Asan instance of her ‘in- 
fantine acuteness,’ it is related that some ladies who met her 
in Kensington Gardens, were allowed the inestimable privi- 
lege of kissing her fat little hand; and that, upon seeing the 
same ladies again, a few days after, she recognized 
“‘ Surely,” exclaims the narrator, “surely, this was a most 
extraordinary piece of acuteness in so young an infant !”’ The 
egos used to ride about the gardens on a little beast don- 

ey, caparisoned in blue ribbons, and would bow to the human 
donkeys who were staring at her; and on one occasion she ut- 
tered the remarkable words “How do youdo?” This will 
never be forgotten, ‘while the name of Britain shall continue 
to be a terror to the nations.’ 

To illustrate her archness, it is related, on the most indis- 
putable authority, that the late Bishop Fisher of Salisbury 
once saluted her without attracting her attention; and that, 
after repeated attempts to do so without success, he went 
down on one knee to supplicate it; still no notice was taken 
of this dignitary of the church, till suddenly, the glorious 
child scampered off as fast as her little legs would carry her, 
(we gather from this that her Majesty has legs,) and “turned 
round and kissed her hand repeatedly to the venerable pre- 
late.” Her astonishing perseverance is illus’ the 
fact that while riding one day across the garden, the uncourtly 
wind, regardless of her illustrious origin, nearly blew off her 
bonnet. Upon which she exclaimed to her nurse, “ It won't 
stay on!” (a noble expression for so young achild)., “ Then 
hold it tight, Princess,” replied the nurse; upon which she 
did hold it tight till she got home. This characteristic anec- 
dote reminds us of a similar one narrated of that intellectual 
individual, her gh — William the Fourth. His 
Majesty was one day taking his Majesty’s usual promenade ; 
aon , aa of A ay me to fall; he Majesty, being fe- 
tigued, was pleascd to yawn—whereupon, some yt 
into his Majesty’s mouth. His Majesty, though on ordi 
occasions of great presence of mind, did not, in the 
urgency of the moment, know what todo. So, with his royal 
jaws extended to their widest capacity, he inquired of the 
gentlemen in attendance, (Kings can speak, it would seem, 
with their mouths open,) “ What shall we do? or 

for the 





is getting wet.” Upon this a noble lord hard by, 

every thing, as a true-blooded Englishman ever 

safety of his monarch, falteringly suggested : ‘‘To prevent any 
such lamentable he to your Majesty, may your Me- 


j be graciously to shut your Majesty's mouth.” 
Wiens with tha noble panama by so peculiar- 
distinguishes ouse runswick, his Majesty was 
pow to shut his Majesty’s mouth. 
In an anecdote entitled the ‘ Favorite Donkey,’ we discover 
an instance of strikingly sarcastic discernment in the Princess. 





She was one day invited to visit her uncle, George the Fourth, 
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and, in talking of the visit, naively asked, “Oh ! mama, shall 
I go upon my donkey?” In the guileless “ sin y of her 
heart, she believed that she could not pay her Uncle.a 


higher compliment than to visit him on her favorite donkey ;” 
and archly supposing, we doubt not, that as the King wished 
to see one relative, it would be equally agreeable to him to be 
visited by another, many ‘of whose general characteristics were 
so notoriously consonant with his own. 

The Princess’s education was by no means neglected ; and 
it ought not to have been, since Parliament did their best for 
her by voting six thousand pounds sterling a year (thirty 
thousand dollars) to the Duchess of Kent for the support and 
education of her royal daughter. We observe that the Queen, 
in her late speech, returns thanks to the ‘Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons’ for having increased her royal mother’s 
income—which seems a most illustrious verification of the an- 
cient proverb, ‘ one good turn deserves r. 

Interesting as this article is, both to ourselves in writing it 
and to the rest of the world in reading it, we must curtail it 
of its fair proportions, and, Ing over many ingenious sto- 
ries quite as important as s we have already cited, illus- 
trative of the habits of the youthful Princess, allude to the 
history of her more ad years. We must, however, give 
a rich anecdote, showing the simplicity of her diet: 

“ Returning on one occasion from Ramsgate to London, 
the royal party stopped at Maidstone to change horses, but 
did not alight from their carriage. A vast assemblage of 
spectators were attracted to the spot: and it is impossible 
adequately to describe their astonishment and jon on 
hearing the-young Princess, when asked what refreshment she 
would take, request, in the sweetest accents, ‘a small piece 
of stale bread.’ Their delight at this simple circumstance ex- 
ceeded all bounds.”’ And well it might! What could be 
more sublime and soul-stirring than the sight of a princess 
asking for stale bread? Stale is the word. Mark that!— 
Such a request, instead of one for confections or bonboniére, 
usually so delicious to young children, was enough to fill with 
rapture the breast of every man, woman and child, in the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The public prints of this country have carefully and indus- 
triously laid before their American readers the various say- 
ings and actions of her Royal Highness since she became 
her Majesty. We perceive, on close examination, that the 
immensely valuable collection before us contains little or no- 
thing worthy of extract relative to Tux Queen, which has not 
wearied the public eye again and again. We withhold, on 
this account, any further infliction; but if we believe all that 
is said, her Majesty is covered over and hung round with 
every imaginuble jewel of social virtuc, and every order of 
mental excellence. She is ‘a most rare wonder.’ New-en- 
graved portraits come out every day; and the best of it is, 
that no two of them look alike. She must, therefore, possess 
great variety of expression. By the accounts which we can 
gather, and the numerous likenesses which we have seen, we 
should conclude her Majesty to be a well-looking, dumpy 
young woman, with a fair modicum of sense and quite a 
small foot. Her mother, the Duchess, is unquestionably, if 
she at all resembles her ‘ counterfeit presentments,’ one of the 
homeliest and vulgarest looking Dutch fraus that ever was 
imported from the continent to squander Eaglish money ; and 
if the eighth Harry was esteemed as having applied a derog- 
atory epithet to the wzorial importation made for himself, she 
must have been far handsomer than the Duchess of Kent to 
have made any body think that it was not compliment instead 
of detraction to liken her to ‘a Flanders Mare.’ 





Casimir Perter, on being called an ‘aristocrat,’ and one 
of the privileged classes, replied—“ My only aristocracy is the 
superiority which industry, frugality, perseverance and intel- 
ligence will always assure to every man in a free state of so- 
ciety. I belong only to those privileged classes to which you 
may all belong in your turn. y are not privileges created 
for us, but created by us. Our wealth is our own; we have 
made it. Our ease is our own; we have gained it by the 
sweat of our brows, or by the labor of our minds, Our posi- 
tion in society is not conferred upon us, but cudumal Ye 
ourselves—with our own intellect, application, zeal, patience 
and industry. If you remain inferiur to us, it is because you 
have not the intellect or the industry, the zeal or the sobriety, 
the patience or the — necessary to your advance- 
ment. This is not our fault, but your own. You wish to be- 
come rich, as some men do to become wise; but there i3 no 
roya! road to wealth any more than there is to knowledge. 
You sigh for the ease and repose of wealth, but you are not 
willing to do that which is necessary to ure them. The 
husbandman who will not till his ped yer reap nothing 
but thistles and briers. You think the commodities in human 
society are useless and misdirected if you do not become 
wealthy and powerful by the changes; but what right have 
you to expect—you idlers and drones in the hive—you shall 
always be fed on the honey and sweets of life? What right 
have you, who do nothing for yourselves, your families, your 
communes, your arrondissements, d ts, your coun 
or your kind, to imagine that you will be selected by them for 
their favor, their confidence, rewards ? 

“T am not an aristocrat in that sense of the term in whic 
it may be applied in absolute governments or under imperial 


try || ted up—but they like. the 
rofessor decli 


his i his labor, his honors by his tuils, and his 
woah by his industry~oh, then, indeed, I am an aristocrat; 
and, please God, I may always remain so. The distinctions 
in human society displease you, because you have not the 
talent or the industry to amend your own position. You are 
too idle to labor, too proud to beg; but I will endeavor to 
take care that you shall not rob me. I throw back, then, 
with indignation and resentment, the charge which is made. 
I belong to the middling classes of society. I have been se- 
lected “ my fellow citizens, and by my king, as one of their 
representatives ; and, by the blessing of God, I will represent 
them.” Blackwood. 





OOS 
THE SERENADE. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Once, in those unforgotten hours, 

When Life was fresh, and fair, and new— 
And all its buds and all its flowers 

Hung drooping with the early dew; 
Before on feeling fell a blight, 

Or any rose of thought could fade 
My lover came one starry night, 

And woke me with a Serenade. 


The music o’er my senses stole, 

And, sweetly mingling with my dream, 
‘Transported my imprisoned soul 

To bliss, on its melodious stream. 
I never shall forget the song, 

Or the sweet tune the dear one played, 
As the soft night-wind bore along 

The verses of that Serenade. 


He sung of love—of constant love— 
Of his devotion, pure and deep; 
And called the brightest star above 
To sentinel my happy sleep. 
At first I listened doubtingly— 
My heart was of its joy afraid; 
Till through the gloom I saw 't was he 
Who sung to me that Serenade. 


Long years have vanished since I heard 
His song, and Time has sadly flown; 
Yet I have treasured every word, 
And pondered every melting tone 
Of that dear voice. He wandered far, 
And to a distant region strayed, 
Where, guided by some lovelier star, 
Perchance he sings that Serenade. 
The bloom has faded from my cheek— 
My life, alas! has lost its smile; 
With other songs I vainly seek 
My spirit’s sadness to beguile ; 
For how can I be happy more, 
Thus in my fondest hope betrayed ? 
Can any charm in life restore 
That sweet and simple Serenade ? 
When Midnight, from her ebon throne, 
Flings over Earth a brilliant veil, 
That pure, and deep, and thrilling tone 
Floats faintly on the gentle gale; 
And sometimes when the dawn is near, 
And sometimes through the cvening’s shade, 
Too faithful Memory bids me hear 
The music of his Serenade. 








A Powerrct Naturat MaGcNet.—An interesting descri 
tion was given not long since in an English scientific petieds- 
cal, of a natural magnet of wonderful power, and some cir- 
cumstances connected with it must make it particularly inte- 
resting to the American reader. 

It seems that as early as 1772, when Benjamin Franklin 
was in Glasgow, he had much conversation with Professor 
Anderson on the subject of electricity and magnetism—and 
promised to send the Professor from America a specimen of 
some fine loadstones which were found in abundance in sume 
places in Virginia. Franklin was as good as his word—and 
in 1776, Professor Anderson received the mised mineral, 
and put the most promising portion of the mass into the hands 
of Mr. Crichton, an ingenious mechanic, who was skilful in 
the manufacture of scientific apparatus. It was armed in the 
most approved manner—but its power was in no way remark- 
able. Several smaller portions of the mass were similarly fit- 
principal proving almost valu- 
less, the P; leclined making any further trials, and 
finally laid aside all thoughts of the matter. 

Several years passed away—but in 1781 or 1782, Mr. 
Crichton casually rummaging a lumber box which stoud be- 








other ferruginous dust; and observing that one of these frag. 
ments carried a larger load of filings than the others, he was 


induced to bestow, at his lesure, what he, at the time, con 


sidered a little hopeless labor, in grinding the fragment j 
proper shape with sagend to its poles. After which diming 
tion, iron arms were attached in a temporary manner 
means of a thread; when to his great surprise, its first 
though hastily applied, and supposed to be in excess, required 
considerable force to effect its removal. 

Mr. Crichton now thought that the fragment was worthy of 
additional labor; he ground it with great care into its proper 
form, with regard to polarity—and when finished, the littl, 
stone with its arming, was enclosed in a thin case of 
having a ring at the top for suspending it. A load was y, 
tached, consisting of a pyramidal shaped piece of soft iron, of 
a weight judged to be rather under its maximum power, the 
is, seven hundred and eighty-three grains—while stone it- 
self weighs precisely two and a half grain ing there. 
fore three hundred and thirteen times its own weight! 1 


It is now fifty-seven years since that little spark of the ming 


less, the whole was immediately put together in its origina 
state. The same mass of iron has been used as its load frog 
the beginning, and is placed merely in contact with the am, 
The power of adhesion appears to be as great as it has eve 
been—and it is supposed that by careful application the load 
could be inavneall to considerably more than eight hundred 
grains—but lest the trial might prove injurious it has neve 
been made. Boston Journal 


FRANKLIN’S ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADESMEN. 

Remembir that time is money. He that can earn tey 
—— a day at his labor, and goes abroad or sits idle on 
half of that day, though he spends but sixpence during his 
diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only e, 
pense ; he has spent, or rather thrown away, five stihey 
besides. 

Remember that credit is money. Ifa man lets his money 
lie in my hands after it is due, because he has a good opin. 
ion of my credit, he gives me the interest, or so much as] 








good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific or multiplying w 
ture. Money can produce money, and its offspring en 
produce more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six- 
turned again, it is seven and threepence ; and so on, tillit 
becomes a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, te 
more it produces a turning, so that the profits te 
quicker and quicker. He that throws away a crown,& 
stroys all that it might have produced, even scores f 
pounds. 


For this little sum, (which may be daily wasted, either a 
time or expense, unperceived,) a man of credit may, onbs 
own security, have the constant possession and useofs 
hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned bya 
industrious man, produces great advantage. 


Remember this saying, “ The goad paymaster is lord 
another man’s purse.”” He that is known to pay p' 
and exactly to the time he promises, may at any time, al. 
on any occasion, raise all the money his friends can a 
This is sometimes of greatuse. Next to prey. | fn 
gality, nothing contributes more to the raising of a mana 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his dealing: 
therefore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond 
time promised, lest a disappointment shut up yoar friend! 
purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit ares 
be regarded. The sound of the hammer at five int 
morning, or at nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
him easy six months tonger ; but if he sees you ata 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you should 
at work, he sends for his money the next day, and 
it before it is convenient for you to pay him. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you posses; a 
of living accordingly. 'This is a mistake that many peop 
who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep anes 
account for some time, both of your expenses and your? 
come. If you take the pains at first to enumerate 
lars, it will have this good effect—you will discover bw 
wonderfully small — expenses mount up to 
sums, and will discern what might have been and may 
the future be saved, without occasioning any great ine 
venience. ; 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plaia® 
the way to market. It depends chiefly on two ¢ * 
dustry and frugality ; that is, waste neither time norma 
but make best use of both. Without industry a 
gality nothing will do, and with them every thing. B¢® 
gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets, 
penses excepted, will certainly become rz 
who governs the world, to whom all should | ' 
blessing on their honest endeavors, does not, in B® 


nec ‘ 
“ea 








rule; but if, by an aristocrat, you mean a man who has earned 


neath his work bench, discovered some small fragments of 


providence, otherwise determine. 


the almost-forgotten lodestone, surrounded by iron filings and 


was first enclosed. The case was opened about thirty yeay | 
ago, to examine the arms, but the old ones appearing fay. | 


can make of the money during that time. This amountst) [ 
a considerable sum where a man has large credit and makes 


Remember that six pouuds a year is but a yroat ada 
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stood, and not mistrusting that they were about to do a gen- 
@rous act, such a luxury is it to enhance the troubles of our 
neighbors, unnoticed from the crowd, hastened to the 
team, untied the halters, and fetching one of the mules a devil 
of a kick, set them both a running down the street, with the 
long ricketty wagon clattering behind them. Just at this mo- 
ment, Bob came down Goiaees of the Exchange, and ap- 
proaching the place where his ts had been, was mechani- 
cally stretching forth his arm to unloose them, when he per- 
ceived that they were gone! “Dang it!” shouted he, in a 
voiec of mingled surprise and anger, and for a few seconds 
gaped about him as one bewildered, not knowing what to do, 
or which way to turn, when suddenly catching a glimpse of 
the mules, he ran after them, crying, “‘ Who-a, who-a, who-a! 
I say, there, stop them critters! Holloa! Who-a, who-a, who 
—e And in this way he bawled himself hoarse. But 
the amy beasts, amid the din of the city, either heard not 
the familiar voice of the master, or hearing, did not choose to 
‘obey it, but went. scampering and galloping oyer the pave- 
ment, now on this side of the street, and now on that, through 
omnibuses, carts, and empty boxes, never abating one jot of 
their speed, until they reached the Brooklyn ferry. There 
the ferry master, who knew them ‘ by sight,’ had them taken 
care of, entertaining the most serious apprehensions for the 
owner. As for Robert Kushow, he paused, out of breath, and 
ina rage. “If you wont who—a,” said he, gnashing his 
teeth, “‘ then !” And here he let slip an imprecation, 


and ri off his skin-cap, dashed it on the pavement, and 
ramped on it. The clerks and shopmen, who stood on their 


threshholds, enjoying this unseemly exhibition of rustic anger, 
and. putting their fingers to-their noses, and winking with their 
eyes, gave a significant, vulgar sort of a twitch. The pedes- 
trians stood still and laughed; the passers-by in carriages, 
smiled for a moment, but the boys and ‘loafers’ dogged his 
heels, pulled at his skirts, and goaded him to madness with 
their insults. He arrived at the ferry in a state of mind not 
much to be envied, and hardly to be imagined. 

And now his chief desire was to get back to Crow-Hill un- 
noticed, not feeling iri a humor to ask or answer any ques 
tions; but as the devil would have it, the boat had that min- 
ute left the wharf; so having a little time to. spare, he took 
the butt end of his whipand belabored the mules most soundly. 
This was quite a relief to him, and mounting the wagon after 
it, he sat snapping his whip, and cracking pea-nuts, with a 
considerable show of resignation. It was not long before his 

i and neighbors, and the thick-waisted dames of Fly- 
Market, got wind of his arrival, and leaving their wicker-bask- 
ets, flocked about him, asking a thousand questions, and anx- 
ious to know how the Kushow property had sold. 

“ How did it sell?” said they. 

“Tt didn’t sell at all,” said he. 

“ Ay, ay, didn’t we tell you so, and doesn’t all this come 
from making a fool of yourself?” said they. 

“Tt looks likely,” replied he. 

“I was a-feared your neck was broke,” remarked the ferry- 
man: “ bnt how those beasts of yours got here without going 
to dead ruin, is more than I can tell you.” 

Well, I can’t tell you, nother. They are knowin’ critturs. 
I never know’d them torun away afore, and I guess they wont 
again in a hurry.” 

Presently the boat rounded in sight ; ding-dong, ding-dong, 
went the bell; the carriages rumbled off, and he drove his un- 
7 vehicle aboard, very glad to be delivered from his 
friends, and breathing more freely when he got out of the city 

Where now were those bright thoughts and glowing fancies, 
which animated his soul, and made his very whip to crack for 
joy? Gone, utterly vanished, like too many luxuriant hopes of 
the morning, which are blighted and dead, at noon. The 
waves which rolled beneath him, were an emblem of his ruf- 
fled mind. He thrust his hand in his pocket, and unable to 
endure the bitter sarcasm of the bag, with a nervous jerk of 
the arm, tossed it into the river. 

When he got on Long-Island, and was fairly proceeding on 
his homeward journey, his anger boiled over. Deep and bit- 
ter were the imprecations which he heaped on the imaginary 
causes of his failure. “He called them no better than thieves 
and robbers. It was all because he was a poor man; it was 
the jealousy of the rich against the poor, and a settled scheme 
to ruin his fortunes. He went growling and grunspling along, 
and from the ‘vasty deep’ of his indignation, conjured up the 
spirits of outrage and wrong. He relieved himself by again 
beating his mules. A man who continues in an angry humor, 
often renders himself ridiculous, by transferring the encrzy of 
his violence from its primal cause, upon petty vexations, not 
sufficient in themselves to have produced it. To go into a 
great passion, without some present object to vent it upon, or 
without an ostensible cause, he cannot, with any pretext or 
show of reason ; if, however, the cause be of so flimsy a tex- 
ture as to be scarce apparent, while visiting his wrath on the 
innocent, he draws equal laughter or contempt upon himself, 
by what appears a senseless and bombastic passion. If you 
would respect yourself, or be respected by others, re- 

, in the most perplexing straits, to keep your proper 


It added very much to his nervous irritability, that he fell 
in with nearly man, woman, and child, with whom he 
was acquainted, met him, and they overtook him ; 
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turns ofethe road, for all the country knew that the Kushow 
property was to be sold. He saw, or fancied that he saw, 
their countenances beaming with sardonic smiles. The man 
who is conscious within himself of folly, sees every where the 
reflection of his inward reproach. The inarticulate voices of 
nature are interpreted into reproof. On board the boat, the 
rapid plunge of the piston seemed to utter in the plainest irony, 
“ Ten per cent. ! ten percent.! ten per cent. !” and now, the 
very cat-birds on the ang made game of him: and a little 
wren, ‘in shape no bigger’ than a nutmeg, popped on a branch 
immediately over his head, doubling, and redoubling, and tril- 
ling into his very ear. ‘“ Bob-b-b, pret-t-t! prop-r-t-t-t!” 
“Take that!’ said he, and shattered the branch with his 
whip; but while the leaves and feathers were flying in all di- 
rections, the little dusky bird dropped on another branch, 
shook his tiny wings, and persevered in the same provoking 
strain: “ Pret-t-t-t prop-r-t-t-t!”” 
When a person returns from disgrace by the same road that 
he went, every step that he takes, occasions by its associa- 
tions a humiliating contrast of the feelings. When Robin ar- 
rived atthe ‘ rut? where he had been so vexatiously overturn- 
ed and detained in the morning, he could not help soliloquiz- 
ing with himself, and thought how much better it would have 
been for him, had his wagon been broken all to smash, and he 
permitted to advance no farther on his journey. He had, 
however, learned a lesson, which, like every valuable one, is 
bought with pain. At last the sun sank down behind the 
Back-Bone range upon his fleft, the shades of twilight were 
falling, and the cool breath of evening fanned his brow. He 
took off his hat, drew out of it his handkerchief, and wiped 
the perspiration from his face; then halting, and alighting 
where a pure spring gushed from the hill side, bent on his 
hands ont knees, and took along draught. He permitted the 
mules to do the same, and than jogged slowly on. His tem- 
per was wonderfully cooled down; he began to reason philo- 
sophically on his adventnre, and to look-at it in a variety of 
lights. He was approaching Crow-Hill, and his little illumi- 
nated dwelling appearedin sight. He approached it as a wel- 
come harbor, after the agitation of the day; for however much 
the world might jeer at him, in the bosom of his family he 
was sure to mect with affection and respect. Happy man! 
that he still possessed a home, when he had so nearly barter- 
ed it for money. His views were essentia¥y changed. He 
thanked his stars that his project had not succeeded, and 
thought that if Crow-Hill were offered to him in one hand, and 
ten thousand dollars in the other, he would decidedly take 
the Hill. If money were to produce the same effect on him 
that it had on others, he guessed it was better to be without 
it. He should be sorry to change conditions with his former 
neighbor, Hans Carvel, who sold his place and became rich, 
and what was the consequence? He did nothing but smoke 
his pipe, in popetes idleness, and trouble his industrious 
neighbors. e neither wrought himself, nor permitted any 
one else to work, if he could help it. Dick Van Bokkelen, 
was far from contented since the sale of his land. There was 
Ralph Sicklen, whom he had known ever since he was a boy. 
He bought a lottery ticket, ‘ drawed’ the highest prize, and 
he was rich. What was the result? He became crazed. 
The change was too much for him, end he couldn’t stand it. 
His senses were always ‘scary,’ and then they flew away 
for ever. Trustees took care of the money, he himself was 
held in durance, and thus lost both the capacity and power to 
enjoy what he had paid for with his reason. There was old 
ol. , who was induced by the speculators to sell his 
estate. But it won’t do for the silver-haired man to put his 
patrimony from him. It is clasped by too many tendrils to 
his heart, and in a little season he is sure to die. You might 
as well tear up the old oak, which bcars i:s honors so nobly, 
and expect its roots and bleeding fibres to adhere to foreign 
earth. But it never lifts up its head any more. 


With such arguments Robin consoled himself, and found 
them very satisfactory to his own mind. But what sort of a 
story should he meke to his wife? How should he account 
for it, that every thing had gone wrong? This perplexed him. 
Alas! how hard it is for a man to confess that he is ashamed 
of himself! It was a ‘smart spell’ after dark when he reached 
the top of the hill, and was just driving his team through the 
gate, when ancnormousbull-frog rushed into the pond, and liter- 
ally vociferated, in the most prodigious voice, ‘ B-o-3 K— 
snow!” “Ha, ha! you may well say Bob Kushow,’ said 
he, desperately laughing, and wheeling into the cow-yard. 
At the same moment, the door of his dwelling opened, and 
the well-known figure cf his wife appeare. ‘“ Robin,” cricd 
she, “is that you? Your tea is a-waitin’.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Bub, ,rather hesitatingly. 

He could not bear to enter, the house. He had his crea- 
tures to feed and teke care of, and tu provide with beds for 
the night; and he staid so long about, dodging among their 
heels with a lantern, that his good woman, who began to feel 
anxious, was en the pvint of going out to see ‘what kept him,’ 
when he entered. All things were prepared for his arrival. 
The children were put to bed, the tea-kettle was simmering 
and ‘ whistling hke a canary bird,’ on the fire, and the table 
neatly spread for the evening meal. The wife sat with a coun- 
tenance of expectation, to hear the result. ‘Well, Robin,” 
said she, with a faintsmile, and looking at him, as he sat him- 








"hey came out of taverns, and they confronted him at sudden 


self down, with rueful sighing, “ what luck ?” 
He answered not a word. She was on the point of repeat 


ing the question, when suddenly s 


































came close to him, eyeing him all the time as if th 

tacles, and turning hi 

screamed out in a voice of the greatest surprise, “B 

soul, Robin !—where in t’other half of your costeailfe 


m violently around by the sh 


“ Coat-tail?” replied he, stammering, and twisting }j 


neck around, as if he half understood the allusion, > Pray 
where’s any coat-tail ?” 


“ Ay, ay, sure enough, where’s any coat-tail ?—but make 


haste and let me know all about this visit to York, I beg of 


you.” 


At first he ‘ hemmed aud hawed’ a good deal, not knowing 


exactly how to unburthen himself of his message; but presently 
plucking up courage, with a straight-forward honesty, he told 
‘just how it was.’ 
Did she upbraid him, as many would have done, for his fail. 
ure, or did she go into hysterics? By no means. She did al] 
she could to soothe his disappointments. Oh! she was a 
jewel of a woman! “Ah! Robin, Robin!” said she, “I was 
a-feared nothing good would come of getting rich all to-ence 
But never mind, never mind ; don’t let us repine at the ways 
of Providence. It’s all for the best, and so let’s make the 
best of it. It’s true that our land isn’t ploughed, and our seed 
isn’t planted, and it’s too late now. Times and scasons wait 
for nobody. We have not sowed in spring time, we cannot 
reap in harvest, and we shall never be much the richer for 
spekellation. 
more value than this year’s crop; never to leave what is sure, 
for the most tempting uncertainty. For the present, we must 
live along as we can, and I will work my fingers to the bone, 
but the children shan’t want for bread.” 


And what think you, did his wife say? 


But let us learn a lesson which shall be of 


At this truly Christian speech, Bob felt his heart melt with 


in him, and he thought that all the treasures earth could give, 
were small when weighed in the balance with such a woman, 
He was truly happy, and his head, which had been so much 
turned of late, of a sudden got right again, That night he 


went to bed, and slept soundly, and the next morning was up 
with the lark, whistling about the farm, and endeavoring by 
industry to make up for past neglect. Crow-Hill soon recoy- 
ered what it had lost, and the next season, Allegany Avenue 


bore the best corn in the neighborhood. As his children grew 


up, they were sent to the district school, and he was enabled 
to place the eldest boy at the academy at Jamaica. There 
he made a very respectable progress in his studies, and al- 
though he neither turned out a clergyman nor a lawyer, 

pared himself to be a very useful member of society. The 
wife’s heart was contented. As for Robin, he toiled con- 
stantly, and nothing troubled him, except an occasional touch 
of the fever-and-ague. He frequently carried his crops to the 
city, but he never, never paid another visit to the Merchants’ 


Exchange. 


Pensions.—The report of the recent committee on the sub- 











ject of pensions has caused considerable excitement in Eng. 


land. Letters were addressed to all who received govern- 
ment aid in this way, asking them the cause of the grant, and 
their ages, with a view to curtailments and reductions, if pos 
sible. The chancellor of the exchequer, a member of the 
committee, said— 

“‘He was very glad here to say that he was relieved by the 
committee from the burden of one of the most dis of 
duties, in being obliged to ask the ages of ladies. (Hear, and 
laughter.) He protested against such a curiosity as long as 
he could; but, finding that his efforts were unavailing, he 
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begged his friend, the chairman of the committee, to under 


take the whole responsibility of such a proceeding. (Langh- 
ter.) But, having come to the determination of calling for 
these ages, he could not say that they were in all cases acct- 
rate. There was an evident indispdsition to give the answers 
required, and in some cases there were no slight anomalies; 
for the age, in one instance, was considerably less than. the 
number of the payments. (Laughter.)” Walkie. 





Reprieip’s Turory or StorMs.—We consider the theo 
ry of our fellow-citizen, William C. Redfield, Esq. relativeto 
storms, as fully established. The discovery is one of guest 
importance, and, on the other side of the mates eee tobe 
duly appreciated. At a late meeting of the British Associ 
tion, at Newcastle, says the London Literary Gazette: 


Lieut. Col. Reid read a short paper sustaining the opinions 
of Mr. Redfield, relative,to storms. 
Professor Bache stated that Mr. Redfield’s had 


been controverted by Mr. Espy, of Philadelphia, who held 
that storms were created by winds blowing into a centre 

by condensation of atmosphere; and he (Mr. Bache) had 
himself surveyed the course of a land tornado, in w 
trees, buildings, &c. had fallen inwards, as if this were the 
true exposition of the phenomenon. From the centre 
sumed that the air rushed upward, and thus the tempestcor 
tinued. 

Professor Stevelly explained his views, and compared the 
motion of the aerial phenomenon to that of water running out 
of a tub, in the bottom of which a small hole was made. 

Sir J. Herchel spoke highly in commendation of Col. Reis 
paper, and of the im hich the 


tec uences to W 
ther investigation of subject and the accumulation of date 


must lead. He illuetrated it by an amusing allusion to 
lin, who, when contemptuously asked by the sailor, What 
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landsman ever done in inquiries of this kind?” re- 
«Why, they have done one thing ; for landsmen invent- 

ed navigation.” A knowledge of the present subject will 
teach seamen how to stcer their vessels and save thousands of 
lives. The spots on the sun were attributed by Sir John to 
the passing hurricanes over the disc of that luminary. 


[The following exquisite verses have been running in our head, like 
a rich strain of remembered music, ever since we first read them in 
the American Monthly Magazine. If they are not equal to many of 
Moore’s beet, and much better than Thomas Haynes Bayly’s, then we 
are no judges of melody. They are by Charles F, Hoffman.) 
CHANSONETTE. 
She loves—but ’t is not me she loves! — 
Not me on whom she ponders, 
When in some dream of tenderness 
Her truant fancy wanders. 
The forms that flit her visions through 
Are like the shapes of old, 
Where tales of Prince and Paladin 
On tapestry are told. 
Man may not hope her heart to win, 
Be his of common mould! 


But I—though spurs are won no more 
Where herald’s trump is pealing, 
Nor thrones carved out for ‘ ladye fayre’ 
Where steel-clad ranks are wheeling— 
I loose the falcon of my hopes 
Upon as proud a flight 
As theirs who hawked at high renown, 
In song-ennobled fight. 
If daring then true love may crown, 
My love she must requite! 








THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

A recent Life of the celebrated Wallenstein, Duke of Fried- 
land, closes with the foliowing vivid picture of the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War, by which Germany was so long deso- 
lated, and of which the great Gustavus Adolphus was among 
the many illustrious victims. Who can read this harrowing 
record, and ever again dream of a war for etiquette, aggran- 
dizement, or any of the thousand evil passions which men 
vainly seek to consecrate as ‘ National Honor ?’ 

* * * WaaTevER may have been the merits of the peace 
of Munster, abstractedly considered, it was certainly the 
greatest blessing which by any sacrifice could then have been 
purchased for Germany. Thirty years of war, carried on, not 
with the surplus population and resources of the country, but 
with its very capital and substance, had brought the empire to 
the verge of ruin and barbarism; and the pictures of desola- 
tion handed down to zs by writers and chroniclers of the pe- 
riod are absolutely frightful to contemplate. 

Of all the commanders who appeered during the war, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was alone able to preserve in his army a strict 





ard humane system of discipline. In most armies, the mer- 





cenary soldiers, irregularly paid and worse supplied, were 
obliged to tear by force from the citizens and peasants the 
means of subsistence. The country people resisted wherever 

were strongest; acts of violence followed; the peasantry 
slew and in Catholic countries tortured straggling soldiers, and 
acked even small detached parties. The military avenged 
their comrades, neglecting too often to distinguish between 
the innocent and the guilty, till ruin and devastation tracked 
at last the progress of every march. 

_ The war was carried on without plan or system. Expedi- 
tons were undertaken, apparently with no other view than to 
desolate hostile provinces; and in the end, provisions and 
winter quarters formed the principal objects of the summer 
campaigns. Want, sickness, distress, and the total absence 
of discipline, by which these evils were fearfully augmented, 
when not created, destroyed far more troops than the sword, 
and entire armies were swept away before they had even seen 
anenemy. Soldiers left the ranks singly or in bands, as it 
suited thom, and generally took to lundering: in 1642 the 
whole of Marshal Guebriant’s army } momma itself and broke 


a hordes that committed the most fearful depreda- 


The enormities char. i 
. against the French troops of the 
“9 are equal to thosé charged even against the Croats: 


must be recollected that Gucbriant’s army was, in fact, 
e remains of the army which had been raised by the Duke 
..elmar; and was composed of adventurers from all coun- 
mes. It must also be observed that the French soldicrs, of 
early part of the seventeenth century, were in a great pro- 
Puce. vagrants and vagabonds, taken up as bad subjects by 
Police, and sent to the army either use troops were 
Wanted, or because the individuals pressed could give no satis- 
factory account ef themselves. These men resembled in no- 
a French soldiers of Louis XIV. and his successors; 
ro did they resembic the soldiers of the empire, and 
of all the soldiers of the'republic. The imperial and re 

> mn hae best men that a ae 
. ir try and intelligence whic the 
"putation of their leadcrs; end Gaon, ty waned teak: 
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laureled chief. Sometimes these gallant soldiers did even 
more, and made up, by humanity and good conduct, for a sys- 
tem of war introduced by unprincipled governments and com- 
manders, and naturally fraught with every species of crime 
and disorder. 
Whether arts, sciences, learning and civilization lost or 
gained by the thirty years’-war, is a question not very easily 
decided; though historians mostly assert that Europe was 
thrown back for a century by its ruinous consequences. In 
many parts of Germany learning was no doubt retarded; in 
others it was altogether swept away, along with the whole 
population. An entire generation who would not, in general, 
prove the best citizens, also grew up amid scenes of strife, li- 
centiousness, and the uncertainty of the morrow. But the 
amount of knowledge existing could not be destroyed; and 
thousands of learned, able, and industrious Germans emigrat- 
ed and carried along with them, into other and less enlight- 
ened countries, the arts and knowledge for which their own 
was already distinguished. The Danes, Swedes, Poles, and 
Scots, who fought in Germany, there came in contact with a 
state of civilization superior to what existed in their own 
countries: and along with much unworthy spoil, some fair 
and honorable booty would at least be carried home by the 
military adventurers. As good sometimes results from evil, 
the unworthy plunder may at times have produced beneficial 
effects. The Swedes, in imitation of Maximilian, who had 
sent the Heidelberg library to Rome, sent libraries, paintings, 
statues, and works of art to Sweden, where, owing to the 
scarcity of such treasures, they could hardly fail to create 
some taste for learning, literature, and refinement. 
It was to the presstre and hardness of the times, however, 
that Europe owed the progress which it made: the iron time 
forced upon men an excess of mental exertion that produced 
far nobler fruit than any likely to have arisen during the calm 
reign of ordinary peace. And the young Germany which 
grew up from beneath the ruins of the thirty years’ war, was 
already many generations in advance of the Germany that 
witnessed the firstoutbreaking of the great Bohemia volcano. 
But whatever advantages Europe may have gained by the 
contest, Germany purchased its share of the benefit at a fear- 
ful price. Law, justice, equity,—in many places all the de- 
cencies of life,—had entirely vanished from a land in which 
force alone wielded the arbitrary sceptre of command. The 
country is said to have lost twelve millions of inhabitants by 
the contest; and the population, which amounted to sixteen 
millions, when the troubles first broke out, counted hardly 
more than four millions when the war closed. Though this 
statement may, perhaps, be exaggerated, it seems pretty well 
ascertained that the population of the Duchy of Wirtenberg 
was reduced from half a million to forty-eight thousand ; that 
of Bohemia had already been reduced from three millions to 
eight hundred and nincty thousand before the death of Ferdi- 
nand II.; Saxony and Brunswick suffered in the same pro- 
portion. 
In the Electorate of Hesse, seventeen towns, forty-seven 
castles, and three hundred villages had been burnt to the 
ground. In the Duchy of Wirtenberg, eight towns, forty-five 
villages, thirty-six thousand houses, had been laid in ashes, 
and seventy thousand hearth fires completely extinguished: 
seven churches and four hundred and forty-four houses had 
been burned at Eichsted. Many towns that had escaped de- 
struction were almost depopulated: three hundred houses 
stood empty at Nordheim; more than two hundred had been 
pulled down at Gottingen, merely to serve for fuel. The 
wealthy city of Augsburg, which contained eighty thousand 
inhabitants before the war, had only eighteen thousand left 
when it closed: this town, like many others, has never re- 
covered its former prosperity. No less than thirty thousand 
villages and hamlets are said to have becn destroyed : in many 
others the population had entirely died out, and the unburied 
corpses of the last victims of violence or disease, were left ex- 
posed about the streets or fields, to be mangled and torn to 
pieccs by birds and beasts of prey. 
In the last campaign of the war, the French and Swedes 
burned no less than a hundred villages in Bavaria alone; and 
the skulls of St. Cosmas and St. Damianus had to be sent 
from Bremen to Munich, in order to console Maximilian for 
the ruin he had brought over his beautiful country. Buteven 
these pitiable relics failed to allay the fears of the unhap 
Elector: the share which he had taken in bringing about this 
desolating contest, pressed heavily on the latter years of his 
life. In vain he prayed and fasted: the dreadful future was 
constantly before his sight, and the once valiant soldier and 
ambitious prince died at last a trembling and despairing bigot. 
The crimes and cruelties of which the troops were frequent- 
ly guilty would appear almost incredible, were they not attest- 
ed in a manner to render doubt altogether impossible. But 
independent of private accounts, we have various reports from 
the authorities of towns, villages and provinces, complaining 
of the atrocities committed by the wt an soldiery. Peaceful 
peasants were hunted for mere sport, like the beasts of the fo- 
rest; citizens were nailed up against doors and walls, and 
fired at like targets; while horsemen and Croats tried their 
skill in striking off the heads of young children at a blow. 
Ears and noses were cut off, eyes were scooped out, and the 
most horrible tortures contrived to extract money from the 
sufferers, or to make them disclose where was con- 








and incapacity of their crowned and 


they were collected in bands, and driven, like slaves, into the 
camps of the ruffian soldiery, and men had to fly from their 
homes to escape witnessing the dishonor to which their wives 
and daughters were subjected. 

Houses and villages were burned, out of mere wantonness, 
and the wretched inhabitants too often forced into the flames, 
to be consumed along with their dwellings. Amid these 
scenes of horror, intemperance, dissipation, and profligacy 
were carried to the highest pitch. toxication uently 
prevented the Austrian General Goltz from giving out the 
countersign ; and General Banner was, on one occasion, so 
drunk for four days together, that he could not receive the 
French ambassador, Beauregard, who had an im it mes- 
sage to deliver. “Such was the state of triump crime,” 
says a writer of the period, “ that many driven to despair, de- 
nied even the existence of a Deity, declaring that if there were 
a God in heaven, he would not fail to destroy, with thunder 
and lightning, a world of such sin and wickedness.” 

The peasants, expelled from their homes, enlisted with the 
oppressors, in order to inflict upon others the sufferings which 
they had themselves been made to endure. The fields were 
allowed to run waste, and the absence of industry on one side, 
added to destruction on the other, soon produced famine, 
which, as usual, brought infectious and pestilential diseases in 
its train. In 1635, there were not hands enough left at 
Schweidnitz to bury the dead, and the town of Ohlau had lost 
its last citizen. Want augmented crime even where an in- 
crease was thought impossible, In many places hunger had 
overcome all repugnance to human flesh, and the tales of can- 
nibalism handed down to us are of fay too horrible a nature to 
be here repeated. 

The cup of human suffering was full even to overflowing, 
and the very aspect of the land was undergoing a rapid 
change. Forests sprung up during the contest, and covered 
entire districts, which had been in full cultivation before the 
war; and wolves, and other beasts of prey took possession of 
the deserted haunts of men.’ This was particularly the case 
in Brunswick, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, where heaps of 
ashes in the midst of wildernesses served long afterwards to 
mark the spots where peace and civilization had once flourish- 
ed. In many parts of the country, the ruins of castles and 
stately edifices still attest the fury with which the war was 
carried on; and on such spots tradition generally points out 
the surrounding forests, as occupying the sites of fertile fields, 
whence the lordly owners of the mansions derived food 
and subsistence for themselves and.their numerous retainers. 

Not all the memorable events of our time,—neither the op- 
pression exercised by forcign armies,—nor tho shock of con- 
tending myriads, that so often encountered on the German 
soil, have yet been able to eradicate from among the German 

antry the traditions of what their fathers and their father- 
land suffered during the long contest for religious freedom. 





A DAY ON LAKE ERIE. 

I descended to the engine deck. A small circle of listeners 
had gathered around a tall old gentleman, in whom I imme- 
diately reevey ized a fellow-sufferer during a long day’s travel 
over corduroy roads, in one of the abominations called Kala- 
mazoo stages. He signed himself Colonel in the hotel regis- 
ter, and had been politically conspicuous for several years. 
Taking my arm he proposed a stroll about the boat. He seem- 
ed to be anid with the majority of our fellow passen- 
gers, their occupations and pursuits; and he depicted their 
peculiarities with graphic brevity and force. 

“That pale, thin young man, is a Philadelphian. He was 
well educated, and the blossom of his life promised golden 
fruits. Misfortune, partly the effects of his own imprudence, 
reduced him to poverty; he went to the far west, and passed 
two miserable years in the district of the mines. He worked 
on the soil with his own hands, like the commonest laborer ; 
and after many fruitless designs, he had at last the fortune to 
strike upon a lode of metal, as it is called, of considerable 
value. He will be very rich. He is now journeying to re- 
claim his aged mothcr from indigence, and sec if the girl of 
his affections has preserved his remembrance. His patient 
labor at Galena has obliterated the faults of his former life, 
and he deserves to be happy—but hig hectic cheek, and atten- 
uated form, tell of consumption, avd I fear me he will never 
return. 

“That florid-faced man in a Boston wrapper, who paid dou- 
ble fare for the luxury of a state room, for hi alone, and 
insisted upon retaining it, maugre the remonstrances of seve- 
ral unacco’ ted married men and their ladies—that man 
embarked to cross this lake, . ees ago, ba mg “~ nae 
of his passage in his pocket. captain pu ashore a 
Cleveland; he sibel the canal as a day-laborer, and af- 
terwards opened a log house for the sale of rum, and made 
several hundred dollars in a short time. He then progressed 
across the Peninsula to the shores of Lake Michigan, and fix- 
ed his grog shop shanty in 8 swamp at the mouth of one of 
the rivers. An jation was made by Congress to form 
a harbor rum-seller walked to the land-office, and 
entcred fifteen hundred acres of the locality at the Government 
price. He is mow worth halfa million of money. 





cealed. Women were exposed to every species of indignity; 


“That is an Exglish farmer, I saw him yeste at the 
land office, securing & of the domain which had 
pleased his fancy. Wife and c , and two brothers, 
were left at New-York; he been on a tour of observa- 
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and now returns to fetch them to his location; in a few 
they will be settled in the bosom of the wilderness. I 
him jump aboard the boat in the morning, with the elas- 
spring Tune and joy. He came forth a dove-like mes- 
senger in search of land, and now returns with glad tidings 
and ardent hopes of rich success. One such emigrant is worth 

dozen of the idle skulking knaves who crowd our seaboard, 
Trot in laziness and rags. : 
That good looking man, with a large breast-pin, and chain 
gold conspicuously displayed across his breast, is a blackleg 
he : 
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vilest class. He is insinuating himself into the society 
of those young men for the of making up a card party, 
when the work of plunder will commence. He has a scar up- 
on his left hand—t will tell you how it was gained. He was 
travelling down the Mississippi, in company with some south- 
erners, and in provoking them to gamble. One of 
heavy loser—he suspected foul play, and 
natrowly watched the stranger’s conduct. He soon discover- 
ed that the blackleg secreted the winning cards of the pack, 
and produced them at his pleasure. The Southerner had lost 

indeed than he could afford—when he saw the 
a card peeping out fronr beneath the other’s outstretch- 
that was lying flat on the table. He drew hisspring- 
back dirk from his pocket, and with one jerk, drove it through 
. the hand of the gambler, deep into the top of the table. He 
was to remain, nailed to the place, with the evi- 
dence of his villany perfectly visible, till every body on board 
of the boat had been invited to look at him, that they might 
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know and avoid him for the future. All his winnings were 
taken from him, and he was put ashore at the first wooding 
place. But the unblushing scoundrel is at his dirty work 
again, as if no such exposure had ever occurred.” 

A boy, about six years of age, was clambering up the net- 
tings of the bulwarks. His mother called him to her by the 


name of Ahasuerus. The frequent repetition of this strange 
word excited much attention and drew the following remarks 
from the old Colonel: 

“‘ The rage for out-of-the-way names is peculiar, I believe, 
to our country—though we may not rival the Spanish in the 
multiplicity of the appellations bestowed upon an individual. 
Many of our sponsorial titles are absurd. You have doubtless 

of the poor woman who had her infant christened Bel- 
zebub, because it was a scripture name. I knew a man who 
swore an oath that his first child should be named Thomas 
Jefferson—of course he calculated on having a boy; but his 
first born was a female. He kept his oath; and the lady 
owning that masculine nomination is still alive. An eccentric 
auctioneer at New-Orleans, christened his twin daughters Ibid 
and Ditto; and a gentleman by the name of Stickney, now 
living upon the banks.of the Miami, has designated his chil- 
dren in numerical rotation, commencing with his first-born, as 
One Stickney, Two Stickney, and so on, up to the infant who 
is called Five Stickney. No other name or distinguishing 
mark is affixed to male or female.” 

A well-dressed youth was parading the deck with' an air of 
self-satisfaction, and amusing himself by poking a large silver 
tooth-pick intv his mouth. His arrogant bearing offended the 
colonel’s ideas of propriety, and he seized the arm of the 
youth with such a jerk, that the dandy’s hand nearly followed 
the tooth-pick down his throat. ‘ Young man, if your mo- 
ther’s sugar plums have rotted your teeth, and you must pick 
them, go below and get a quill of the steward; or beg a pen 
from the clerk, and cut it into the required shape. Use it pri- 
vately. Toclean your teeth in public is a sign of vulgarity— 
but to torment your gums with a metal spike, when you can 
treat them to the softness of a quill, is sheer stupidity.” 

The young fellow stared, and said nothing; but he put his 
tooth-pick in his pocket. 

The sun was setting with a splendor and a glory unequalled 
even in ‘the golden skies of fair Italia’s land.’ Masses of 
clouds assumed every possible variety of wondrous form and 
gorgeous tint. Dark and mountainous appearances in the 
fee faded in the centre, to a clear and sunlit distance. 

steeps and castellated crags frowned over an extensive 
valley of inconceivable loveliness, and streams of shining silver 
meandered through the purple and yellow fields. It was a 
most a ae | of —. =e elicited general 
surprise and admiration. whole of the sengers. col- 
lected on the after part of the deck, and ae =~ ex- 
pression of delight had passed away, they gazed in silence up- 
on this striking developement of the beauties of nature ! 

One of the passengers, a stout farmer-looking man, with his 
wife and daughter hanging on his arms, took off his hat, and 
said in a loud tone,—‘‘ These are thy works, Parent of good! 
The heavens declare thy glory, Lord, and the firmament pro- 
elaims thy handiwork. Ble sed be the name of the Lord God!” 

These apposite quotations forcibly struck the minds of the 
standers-by ; and, with one accord, the hats of the male pas- 
sengers were removed from their heads. A holy feeling of 
reverential awe pervaded our bosoms as we ‘looked through 
nature up to nature’s God.’ 

A thin cadaverous-looking fellow took a hymn book from 
his pocket, and in a snuffling tone, requested his brethren to 
assist him in improving the occasion. He mounted the top 
of the rudder-post, and gave out two lines of a hymn in acant- 
ing drawling manner, and led off the singing at the top of his 
voice. One or two of the poet sae ber the discord, but 
he rest put on their hats, and turned jeeringly away. 
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“There,” said my friend, the colonel, “‘ you may note the 
difference between the effects of genuine impulsive piety, and 
the second-hand cant of the Pharisees—the outward spiritual 
sign, and the inward spiritual grace. The righteous over- 
much thrusts his worldly sanctity down your throat in disa- 
greeable doses—but the voice of pure religion emanates from 
the heart, and is sure to find a responsive chord.” 

Passing forward, we overheard one of the deck hands thus 
delivering himself ‘in communion sweet’ with the firemen.— 
“Them there sarm singers aboard boats is never no good. I 
went as hired help to two on ’em west o’ the mountains, and 
down the Mississippi ; they were real stingyand mean—they’d 
pick a pissmire off the ground, and steal the crumb out of his 
mouth. They used to preach, and pray, and sing, all day, 
and steal a nigger at night. They got catched in Looseyanny 
and lynched right away, and I guess, if I had’nt streeked, I 
should a been lynched too, for keeping bad company.” 

The old colonel bade me farewell, and dreading the effects 
of the night breeze on the lake, retired to his berth. The 
lights of Cleveland, my port of destination, soon appeared in 
view. I selected my portmanteau from the general mass of 
luggage ; and while inquiring for a porter, I saw a police offi- 
cer busily engaged in hand-cuffiing the psalm singer. The 
constable had been sometime on the watch for his victim, who 
was a principal agent of the western gang of counterfeiters. 


ENTERTAINING EXCERPTS, 

From Galignani’s Messenger, and other Foreign Journals, received 

at the of the New-Yorker. 

Lorp Brovenam.—A Jittle familiar of the London Chron- 
icle, whose brilliant pen cannot be mistaken, has furnished 
that journal with the following commentary on the noble and 
learned ex-Chancellor: 

SONG OF OLD PUCK. 
“ And those things do best a me 
That befall og men y.” ; 
Puck Junior— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Wao wants Old Puck 1—for here am I, 
A mongrel imp, ’twixt earth and sky, 
Ready alike to crawl or fly ; 
Now in the mud, now in the air, 
And, so ’tis for mischief, reckless where. 


As to my knowledge, there’s no end to’t, 
. For, where I have n’t it, I pretend to’t ; 

And, ’stead of taking a learned degree 
At some dull University, 
Puck found it handier to commence 
With a certain degrece of impudence, 
Which passes one off as learned’ and clever, 
Beyond alt other degrees whatever ; 
And enables a man of lively sconce 
To be Master of all the Arts at once. 


No matter what the science may be— 
Ethics, Physics, Theology, 
Mathematics, Hydrostatics, 
rostatics or Pneumatics— 
Whatever it be, I take my luck; 
’T is all the same to ancient Puck, 
Whose head’s so full of all sorts of wares, 
That a brother imp, old Smugden, swears 
If I had but of daw a little smatt’ring, 
I'd then be perfect ;—which is flatt’ring. 
My skill, as a linguist, all must know 
Who met me abroad some months ago, 
(And heard me abroad exceedingly, too, 
In the moods and tenses of parlez-vous ; ) 
When, as old Chambaud’s shade stood mute, 
I spoke such French to the Institute 
As puzzled the learned Thebans much 
To know if twas Sanscrit or High Dutch, 
And might have passed, with th’ unobserving, 
As one of the Unknown Tongues of Irving. 
As to my talent for ubiquity, 
There ’s nothing like it in all antiquity. 
Like Mungo, (my peculiar care,) 
“I’m here, I’m dere, I’m ebery where.” 
If any one’s wanted to take the Chair, 
Upon any subject. any where, 
Just look around, and—Puck is there ! 
When slaughter ’s at hand, your bird of prey 
Is never known to be out of the way; 
And, whenever mischief’s to be got, 
There’s Puck instanter, on the spot. 
Only find me in negus and applause, 
And I’m your man for any cause. 
If wrong the cause, the more my delight ; 
But I don’t object to it, even when right, 
If I find I can vex some old friend by ’t; 
There’s D-hr-m, for instance—to worry him 
Fills up my cup of bliss to the brim. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
Those who are anxious to run a muck 
Can't do better than join with Puck. 
They'll find him bon diable, spite of hia phiz; 
And the truth is, his great ambition is, 
While playing up Puck in this first-rate style, 
To be thought Robin Goodfellow all the while. 
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Remarkasie Naturat PHENomena.—When a dense 
whick overspread the horizon here on Friday se’night 
cleared away, about ten the sky became so bright that one of 
the most imposing views of the opposite coast presented jj. 
self that ever was witnessed from our shores. It was dead 
low water, which favored the view, and it seemed as if a eur. 
tain had been suddenly withdrawn, exhibiting the whole line 
of the French coast as distinctly as if it had only been a few 
miles off. Calais was so plainly distinguishable that compar. 
atively minute objects were clearly discernible. 
piers were perfectly visible; the sails of the vessels in 
harbor were observed outspread, and the whole of the villages 
along the coast seemed so close at hand, that the spectator on 
Dover pier might fancy them as near as the martello towers 
immediately adjacent to Folkstone. Dover paper, : 


On Monday, about noon, a water-spout of enormous volume 
appeared to the South-West of Perth. After remaining sta. 
tionary about a quarter of an hour, it gradually contracted in 
size at the base, slowly and majestically ascending into the 
mass of leaden-colored clouds with which it was connected, 

PertopicaL Mretgors.—The annual return of these phen- 
omena has again excited the attention of the philosophers, and 
at Brussels, on the nights of the 10th, 11th, ard 13th inst, 
where they were particularly beautiful, they have been ene, 
rately observed both by M. Quetelet and Dr. Foster, members 
of the Astronomical Society. These remarkable meteors ex. 
hibited great variety of form, size, and color; some of 
particularly those of the 10th and 11th inst. leaving long 
white trains of luminous matter behind them. One of the 
most striking instances was the following:—While occupied 
on observing Saturn, and just at 7 minutes before 10 P. m. on 
the 12th inst., Dr. Forster remarked, at the distance of about 
1 degree and 25 minutes S. E. of that planet, a brilliant me 
teor of a deep crimson color in the field of the telescope; it 
was to appearance stationary, and therefore probably moving 
in a direction perfectly parallel to the view of the observer, 
It remained visible for several seco Another very bril- 
liant meteor crossing,the heavens from N. N. E. to S. W., at 
10 o’clock, left a broad white band of light behind it, which 
was visible for nearly six seconds. Dr. Forster has computed 
that above 300 of these meteors must have been visible dur- 
ing the three nights of observation.—The quantity of rain fal- 
len in Belgium since the new moon on the 23d ult. has greatly 
exceeded the average quantity even of wet summers, and it 
proves the truth of an old proverb, which declares ‘ that if 
Saturday’s moon comes once in seven years, it comes once too 
soon.’ This subject has lately received some curious illus- 
trations from the calculations of an English astronomer, who 
has found that there is a cycle of wet months occurring at 
such periods, as to correspond exactly with the cycle of new 
moons falling on a Saturday. 

A remarkable phenomenon was observed on the evening of the 
2d inst. at a near Neufchatel, in Switzerland. Opposite 
to the mountain of Boudry, a flight of an immense quantity of 
whitish objects was seen, which some persons took to be birds 
of a dirty white color, abont the size of a pigeon, others to be 
volumes of smoke. This moving mass was in width equal to 
the hight of the mountain, and was about ten minutes passing 
along; the objects of which it was composed always preserv- 
ing their distances. Upon close observation it was, however, 
found that it was an immense cloud of gnats, which became 
visible only when the insects got into the oblique rays of the 
setting sun. 








A Curious Fact.—An organist, not without some celet- 
rity in his day (Jeremiah Clark was his name,) being hope- 
lessly in love with a very beeutiful lady, far above his station 
in life, determined upon suicide, and walked into the fields to 
accomplish his purpose. Coming toa retired spot where 
there was a convenient pond surrounded with equally conven 
ient trees, he hesitated which to prefer, whether to choose 4 
dry death or a watery one; perhaps he had never heard of 
the riddle concerning Ella Lelia Crispis, which no Edipu 
has yet sulved.- But that he might not continue like the as 
between two bundles of hay in the sophism, or Mahomet's 
coffin in the fable, he tossed a half-penny in the air to decide 
whether he should hang or drown himself, and the half 
struck edgewise in the dirt. The most determined i 
would, at such a moment, have felt that this was more than 
accident. Clark, it may well be supposed, went home again; 
but the salutary impression did not remain upon his poor dis 
ordered mind, and he shot himself soon afterwards. 





ArttHaeticat Procression.—We last week recorded, ia 
obituary, the death of an old servant, who had for many yes 
been in the enjoyment of an annuity bequeathed to him by his 
deceased master. When the latter was preparing for his exit 
from this world, he called John into his room, and asked him 
if he could live comfortably on £50 a year. “Go on, sity 
said John. “£60?” rejoined his indulgent master. “‘Goo% 
sir, go on,” cried John, not yet content. “£702” “Goo 
sir, go on.” “£6801” “Go on, sir, go on.” « £901" 
“Go on, sir, goon.” “£1007” “I'll try and make that 





do,” said John ; and accordingly £100 was entered in the wit 
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~"Jmprisonment for Debt.—We rejoice at perceiving that this 
yelic of eemi-barbarism—for the really savage state has rarely 
or never been disgraced by it—is fast fading from the statute- 
books and the practice of our States. In many, it has been 
substantially abolished, while in others it has been so modified 
and restricted as to lose much of its original harshness. It is 
still retained in these as a remedy in peculiar cases, or a ter- 
ror to heedless debtors, but seldom as a usual and regular 
mode ef céercing payment. The instances of a resort to it 
are probably not one-fourth so frequent as they were twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

We rejoice at the abolition or disuse of this tarbarous and 
undiscriminating measure, not because the collection of debts 
is thereby impeded or rendered more doubtful and difficult, 
but for a contrary reason. We believe this was never prac- 
tically worth any thing, compared to the evils it occasioned— | 
that it caught three unfortunate honest men to one designing | 
rogue, and drove three debtors to run away where it con-| 
strained one to make payment. Its victims were often act 
luckless father of a dependent family, the sufferer by some un- 
foreseen calamity, and even in some instances the defonceless | 
and destitute widow !—very seldom the scheming villain who 
had filled his pockets by abusing the confidence of his fellow | 
men. A few were frightened into the reluctant fulfilment of | 
their engagements, and this was the extent of the benefits de- 
rived from the law. But where ‘the terrors of the law’ | 





were sufficient to ‘ persuade’ one, a consciousness of their ex- ' 
istence induced twenty to extend credit where it should not | 
have been given, under the belief that the debtor would ulti- | 
mately pay ‘rather than go to jail.’ In some instances this 
reliance proved correct, in others delusive; but the general 
effect of extending petty credits on the pledge of the debtor’s 
liberty where they would not otherwise have been given, was 
pernicious. Even when the debt was ultimately collected, the 
costs sufficed to devour it; while, in the other event, fifty dol- 
lars were thrown after twenty, and the usual labor of the debt- 
or—irregular, it may be, under any circumstances, but still ' 
worth somethiag—was subtracted from the gross amount of | 
productive industry, while a feeling of degradation was inflict- | 
ed on himself and his family of the most demoralizing charac- 
ter and influences. There is many a man yet living whose 
moral ruin dates from his incarceration in a debtor's prison, 
while very rare indeed must be the instances where any have 
been awakened to industry, sobriety and economy, in that 
fashion. 

We object, then, to laws which authorize the indiscriminate 
imprisonment of delinquent debtors on the ground of their 
inutility and injurious influences rather than their severity.— 
We have no faith in the novel doctrine so confidently pro- | 
mulgated that Government ought to withdraw all cognizance | 
from individual engagements, and direct each citizen to trust 
nobody of whose integrity he was not personally certain, or | 
abide the consequences of his unrebuked dishonesty. We ob- 
ject to this, that it involves the narrow view which is becom- | 
ing too fashionable of the objects of Government, as if it had 
no higher or further purpose than the mere restraining of one | 
man from committing violence on another. We believe that | 
Education, Morality, and the securing of any good which may | 
be more feasibly attained through the action of the commu-. 
nity than of individuals, are within the proper sphere of its | 
operations and exertions. And, as essential to general Moral- | 
ity, we hold the enforcement of individual contracts by the | 
enactment of suitable remedies, is a positive duty. To neglect 


this is to provide a bounty for falsehood and villany and en | 











courage every man to prey upon his neighbor. We cannot | 
believe that, with all its fundness for adventure and experi- | 
ment, our country is yet ready for this. 
- We trust, then, thut while every vestige of imprisonment ; 
for mere indebtedness shall be eradicated from our statute- 
books, it will be the aim of our legislators to render the sanc- 
tions of contract and voluntary obligation still stronger than 


|| Open a new and ample field to female industry, which has 


|| advantage in perseverance, while they will add millions to 





rightfully belongs to his creditors. Do not afflict this conduct 

as a misfortune, but inflexibly punish it as acrime. Let it be 

proved like any other aggravated offence against society, and 
let proper penalties be enacted against it. Let the distinction 

between knavery and misfortune be made so broad that none 

can fail to see it, so that the world shall waste no sympathy 

on the one which belongs of right and alone to the other. 

We trust, moreover, that our own State will forthwith 
abolish the unjust and oppressive if not unconstitutional dis- 
tinction she now makes between her own citizens and those 
of her sisters in their liability to imprisonment under her 
laws. The matter is too plain for argument. Let equal 
rights and equal laws be established, and not impose a pun- 
ishment on honest misfortune from abroad, while we give 
license to successful roguery at home. 
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The Silk Culture.—We observe with pleasure that, al 
from one end of the country to the other, the attention of ag- 
riculturists and others has been turned to the rearing of the 
Mulberry and the production of Silk. Thousands on thousands 
have this year embarked in the business; und if the spirit 
does not evaporate, and permit the abandonment of the enter- 
prize before it has had a fair trial, our country will soon sup- 
ply her own wants and produce largely for exportation, in- 
stead of expending ten to twenty-five millions per annum in 
the purchase of foreign Silks. And this may be accomplished 
without subtracting essentially from the aggregate of our 
other products, since the labor of children and others who 
are unequal to more rugged tasks will serve to perform nine- 
tenths of the work here required; while the enterprize will 


been too much fettered among us—a field more favorable to 
morals and health than the atmosphere of factories, and more 
congenial to the independence of American character than the 
precarious toils of domestic service. And not gnly will the 
now unproductive labor, or rather capacity for labor, of our 
country, find boundless employment, but the light and sterile 
soils which have been exhausted by improvident cultivation 
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Francis W. Pickens, John K. Griffin and Franklin H. El} 
more, Sub-Treasury Nullifiers, are re-elected ; how far they 
may be considered Administration men, or what will be 
their course, even on the Sub-Treasury question if the Specie 
clause should be lost, time must determine. We believe none 
of the other Sub-Treasury Members are opposed, at least on 
that ground. 

Hon. Waddy Thompson, a statinch opponent of the Sub- 
Treasury, is reélected from the Edgefield District, in which 
Mr. Calhoun resides, by 1,025 majority. The contests be- 
tween Messrs. Thompson and Calhoun on the stump have 
been most animated and vigorous, and Mr. Thompson's tri- 
umph is to him a brilliant one. 

In the Richland District (answering to a County here) in 
which is Columbia, the State Capital, the contest was very 
spirited, and the Sub-Treasury party has succeeded by ma- 
jorities ranging from 18 to 67 in about 1,000 votes. A bro- 
ther of F. H. Elmore is among the Members elect, and Col. 
Wade Hampton among the defeated. 

We entertain little or no doubt that South Carolina is at 
least two to one for the Sub-Treasury, and that nine of every 
ten Nullifiers are strenuous in its support. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Hasty returns from nearly or quite every 
County in this State render it certain that Gen. David R. 
Porter, Adm., has been elected Governor by a majority ranging 
frem 6 to 9,000. The vote polled (or counted) probably ex- 
ceeds by fifty thousand, or twenty-five per cent., any ever be- 
fore cast in the State. Gov. Ritner has probably received 
over 120,000 votes—20,000 more than were ever cast for any 
body in the State before, yet is defeated by 7 or 8,000. The 
following are the majorities in the several Counties: 

Porter Counties. Maj. Ritner Counties, 


Armstrong. ..+++++++++1272 
Bedford ....seceeeeee+ 150 
Berks... ccceseccesee 3896 
Bradford ..cccccccccee 2297 
Bucks..ccccccsccccees 403 
Cambria.....eseeeeee2 141 
Contre’. ccoecccccccces L144 











or were naturally unfruitful may thus be made productive to 
an extent beyond the wildest dream of their proprietors. 

But all this requires time, and patience, and that skill which 
is only found in connection with experience. If any expect 
to become suddenly_rich by the Silk Culture, it is hardly a 
prophecy to say they are doomed to disappointment. True, 
some have realized fortunes or competences by the rearing of 
the Mulberry, but that proves nothing more than the eager- 
ness with which our citizens are embarking in the new busi- 
ness. Mulberries, it must be apparent, have borne an exor- 
bitant price this season—such as we think no man is justified | 


to pay fifty cents each for shoots to commence with, but he 
can hardly expect to realize a profit from his first year’s pro- 





Clearfield ....ccccccess 
| Columbia ....+..++++++1528 
| Crawford ...cccseeeees 223 


Maj. 
Adams Pe 
Allegheny ...+++++++++ 1650 
Beaver scccccccsccees S20 
Butler. .ceccocseseees SO 
Chester..e.scecsssees 444 
Dauphin ...+++++e++- 678 
Delaware ...es+ses+++ 468 
Erie cccccccccccccccc ll Oh 
Huntingdon .....++++. 719 
Indiana.....eeseeeees 418 
Lancaster... .++++++++3100 


in paying but for a beginning. He who has none may afford |, 


| Cumberland. ......+++. 416 
| Fayette. .sesseeeseeeee 801 
| Franklin. .c.cccccseses 209 
SGeGORS c ceccdcccpeccos VON 
Jefferson ...++seeeeees 180 
| Juniata..cesseceeeeess 186 
| Lehigh. ..e.cccescccce Ill 
| Eeantene accccceccccces 500 
| Lycoming. ..seeeseeees 

| McKean ..0.ccosccsece 
Mifllin ..cccccocccecss 


Lebanon ...eeeeeeees 685 
Mercer ce cccesceeee 617 
Somerset ...+++++++++ 1361 
Union .ccceccccccccse 200 
Washington .+....++-. 67 
Philadelphia City ..... 4044 
Total, Ritner ....... 18,947 
Do. Porter .......25,015 


385 Maj. for Porter...... 7,068 





|| Monroe ..eeseeeeseess 840 
Montgomery ......++++ 810] The Counties not heard from, 
Northampton.......+++1058| or rather in dispute, will 





duction—of Silk, we mean, since Mulberries may, but more 

likely never will, command such prices again. But he who | 
commences on a small scale now, with all the lights which 

the recorded experience of others can give him, and is so ra- | 
tional as not to calculate on making a fortune by a business 
until he has acquired a practical knowledge of it, will be al- 
most certain, in our judgement, eventually to reap a satisfac- 
tory reward for his outlay and industry. 

We trust, then, that this sudden and very general direc- 
tion of capital, enterprize and industry to the Silk Culture, 
will prove no mere bubble or transient enthusiasm. The 
visionary and the giddy who have rushed into it with the ab- 
surd idea of making a fortune off-hand will of course as ab- 
ruptly abandon it when they have met the disappointment 
which certainly awaits them. But those who have understood 
their business from the outset, and entered upon it with intel- 
ligence and common sense, will be sure to find their ultimate 


the production and permanent wealth of their country. 





Soutn Carotrna.—The returns from the election in South 
Caroliza last week render it certain that that State will take 
the lead in support of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, in all its in- 
tegvity and vigor. Hon. Hugh S. Legare, the able Repre- 
sentative of the Charleston District in Congress, has been 





they have yet been. Give the honest insolvent, who has sur- 
rendered the last farthing of his property, an honorable dis- 
charge from all embarrassment, but deal harshly as ever with 
the knave who incurs debts without intending to pay them, or 





conceals his property and lives in luxury and ease on what 


beaten on this ground, and Isaac E. Holmes, a Nullifier and 
Sub-Treasury man, elected in his stead. The vote in Charles- 
ton was 1148 for Holmes to 715 for Legare; in the District, 


| Northumberland ....... 980 
| Perry .ccccccccsceeess 1033 
| Pike ..eesseeeees 408 
| POUCTs ces cesccececees 
| Schuylkill. ...0.sseeees 
| Susquehanna .......++. 
| Tioga .eeeseseescceees 660 
| Venango .ssseseeeeees 914 
Philadelphia Co. ..about 800 
Warren ..e.seececeees 300 
Wayne .ccosccccsccces S24 
Westmoreland. ........2246 
Fork. cooccsoscccceses 984 


25,015 | 

Each party have carried and lost two Members of Congress, 
certainly, and there is a probability that the Whigs have gain- 
ed a third, Mr. Dick in the Erie District. If so, they will 
| have 12 to 16; two years ago 10 to 18; but they gained one 
afterward by the election of Naylor on the death of Harper 
last winter. There is a report of the election of Willard, Con- 
servative, over Morris, in the Tioga District, but it is obvious- 
ly unfounded. He ran ahead of Ritner in Bradford, because 
Senator M’Kean, who did his utmost for Porter, supported 
him (Willard.) In the Washington District, Gov. Ritnerhas 
67 majority, and the Whig Senator, Ewing, is elected; but 
Leet, Adm. has beaten Lawrence, Whig, 17 votes for Con- 
gress, and the Porter Assembly ticket is elected by a small 

The Whigs will have a large majority in the State Senate, 


add 1,500 to 2,000 to this. 
(Lycoming is disputed—so 
sone is Philadelphia County.) 
763 
286 











(we believe complete) 1,352 for Holmes to 833 for Legare ; 
majority for Holmes, 519. Messrs. Robert Barnwell Rhett, 


and have a majority of the Members legally retwrned to tho 
House (52 to 48 ;) but the 8 Represeutatives and 2 Senators 
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from Philadelphia County will have their seats contested, un- |} On10.—The friends of the National Administration have Gronota.—It is no longer doubted, we believe, that the xx 
der the following circumstances: gained a brilliant and to many even of themselves an unex- eaetd Whig or State Rights ticket for Members of Congress ties of 

On Friday of last week, the Return Judges of Philadelphia'fpected triumph in the recent Election in this State. A Gov- |/is elected in Georgia. All the Counties but ten small oneg nated 
County met to compare the returns. In the Third Congress- || €rnor by full 5,000 majority and at least three Members of |] are heard from, and the gees Whig has about 1,000 major, p 
ional District, a contest had been had of the most violent cha- |i Congress gained, with an almost certain majority in the Le- ity over the highest on the ‘Union’ Van Buren ticket, which for the 
racter, and it was now known that Mr, Naylor, Whig, had re- || gislature, is something to boast of, and they are not slow in |/ probably cannot be overcome. Indeed, the election _D. 
ceived the most votes. On the morning of Friday, a handbill || ‘improving’ it. We have before intimated the possibility of to be Gren oy. The Legislature is also believed to be State Del 
appeared calling upon the “ Democratic citizens” to assem- such a result, yet we regarded it as something less than eprob- Rights Whig by a omall majority, but this is not so certain, qware 
ble at 12 o’clock, and see that their candidates had fair play || bility, while to most persons in this region this ‘tornado’ is P. S.—The following are returns from 85 Counties—7 ty for A‘ 
in the count. As a majority of the Judges were on their side, || Wholly unexpected. It is not causcd by any striking negli- be —o pen the last a Schley 512 maj, ie 
tis would seom to have beensuperious. Buta large crowd | Ee or apathy ofthe People; fr, while the voto has fallen | yg, IRM WHE 9. Unow Vendors | ey 
assembled. When the vote of the Northern Liberties came || in a few of the strong Whig Counties, we believe it has in- || Habersham ...+. ++. 31,302 | Iverson ......... » 29,808 ; the A 
to be counted for Congress, the poll list, &c. of the only Por- creased in the whole State: But two collateral questions have Alford n0ceees concdsnn MMMM: ocncge 0 ct 99'769 the Ti 
ter and Ingersoll Ward was found to be missing, and the re- || done it—the feeling in favor of a Reform of the Banking Sys- — teeeeeeees ce — tteeeeeeeeee QO | Dr. 
taming oficer had absconded. On the strength of this, Mr. tem ofthe State, and the growing Abolition influence in Obio. | Nipo¢ °° 7771771773006 | Pooler soeccseccs age nth 
Ingersoll addressed the Judges, and demanded that the whole || The former the Whigs might (in our judgement) have quieted Warren .....-++0+0+30,859 | Burney ...0.ececes ~ 29,596 On 
vote of the Northern Liberties (seven Wards) should be re- by passing a law last winter increasing the responsibility and || Black........++++++30,838 Nelson teens coos eens 29,418 hon, 
jected, on the ground of imperfection and fraud. This pro- || securities while it limited the issues of Banks; but the Abo- || Cooper.......++.++-30,771 | McWhorter ......, 029,394 Ei 
position was resisted by Mr. Naylor and Bela Badger as a || lition sentiment would naturally operate against the Whigsat||/ Vermont.—The new Legislature of Vermont assembled at C. 
disfranchisement of more than 5,000 freemen, for no fault of || this time—not so far as to carry all who have imbibed it over |! Montpelier on Thursday the 11th inst. The Licutenant Goy. Lath 
theirs, and for the act of an officer not chosen by them and |j to the opposite party, but to incline those of no very ardent | ernor took the Chair in the Senate, which consists of 20 ] x 
opposed to the majority in politics. They urged that if the || political attachments that way—because Hon. Thomas Mor- || Whigs to 10 Administration. Whig officers were elected | cand 
rule contended for should be sustained, a town might wilfully || ris, whose term as U.S. Senator expires this winter, is one || without opposition. In the House, Hon. Solomon Foote of Stro! 
vitiate the vote of a County, a County that of a State, politi- || of the strongest Anti-Slavery men in Congress. The success | Rutland was elected Speaker, as follows: | Sche 
cally opposed to it, and thus an election be always defeated || of the Whigs would have ensured his overthrow—Mr. Ewing || Votes for Solomon Foote, Whig, 147 | Scattering....... 1 Cc 
at the will of a very small minority. Mr. Ingersoll persisted || being their candidate for the station. Do. Paul Dillingham, Adm., 78 | Whig maj. ......78 Adn 
in his claim, however, and the ten Judges of his own party || But still another make-weight opposed. Gov. Vance was || Ferrand F. Merrill, Whig, was elected Clerk by a similar Chu 

sustained it, rejecting the whole vote of the Northern Liber- || served with a requisition from the Governor of Kentucky for || Vote; and John L. Buck and Oel Billings Assistant Clerks, Ely 
ties, and declaring Mr. Ingersoll elected! The seven Whig | the delivery of one Mahan as a kidnapper of slaves from that The votes for State officers were counted the next day, and cline 
Judges protested, made a very different return, electing Mr. || State and a fugitive from justice, and complied with it. It || declared to stand as follows: ; L.\ 
Naylor by 775 majority, and also the Whig County Ticket. || proved that this Mahan was the Rev. John B. Mahan, all 5.47 Jenison, Whig eres David M-Comp Whe 3 i 
This return they immediately transmitted to the Sheriff, Col. colored Methodist preacher and leading Abohitionist ; and his || wm.c. Bradley, Adm., 19,194 John S. Pettibone, Ad., 19,192 / E 
Watmough, who forwarded it instantly to Harrisburg, and || delivery to Kemtucky caused a great excitement among those fein ‘et ne oo Scat. 6. Whig te and 
when the next morning, the other party offered their return, |} who sympathized with him. We were informed some days at. Jf. ig Ma). o,. at. 0. ma). 
they were decciiheads te the scociliganes that they were too |/ before the election that it would cause the defeat of Gov. ees F. Janes, W. 24,563; D. Baldwin, Ad. 18,788 ; Se. 495. = 
lete—he had already sent the return, and had no authority to || Vance and his party; but how far it did operate to change or , L. Knapp was on Saturday reélected Secretary of State, ; be 
send another! This gives the Whigs a majority of the Mem- || keep back votes, it is impossible to say. That Gov. Vance od yer? Brown chosen Superintendent of State Prison— 
bers legally returned to the House, while they have an indis- || acted too hastily in the premises appears to be conceded ; and mi raring uniees a fie: titel Sashes & 
putable majority of five or six in the Senate. It is probable, that seems to be now regarded as the ‘head and front of his || , h a hk np rey “ 4 my ie i“ Sal i his 
however, that this return will be set aside on the organization || offending.’ It would be remarkable if one or two incidents as . —¢ . - my . oie: mae Oe nator in place of Mr. | Gor 
of the Legislature ; but we presume there can be no reasona- || apparently inconsequent as this should lead to the ultimate ps - ae ee See = | I 
ble doubt that Mr. Naylor will be sustained as Member of|| triumph of the Sub-Treasury Scheme and its supporters in| oe ee last ae 4,522 + gain, 1,022, ead 
Congress. If all the votes cast are counted, the Van Buren|| our National Councils. | The last is the highest majority he ever received. She 
County ticket is elected by about 500 majority. The Senate of Ohio is said to be 21 Adm. to 19 Whig; the || Mainz.—The Augusta Age, Adm. states that the new 5,5 
Mr. Fornance is the Congressman elect from Montgomery, || House 38 Adm. to 34 Whig. House of Representatives of this State will be divided as fol} has 
and not Mr. Fry, as we have heretofore stated. The following are the reported majorities for Governor.— || lows: Ser 
P.&. The State Central Committee of the friends of Gov. || Fourteen Counties to hear from. pacman o> Son, Cone. ‘on. yes 
‘ : . 1 ‘ é Genntinn. Shannon, V. B. Gains. Vance, W. York. ..eeeeeeeeeel7 7] Kennebec .....0-. 7 18 
Ritner have given notice that the election of Porter will be |) anon sss ..ecceeeeee 90| Ashtabula .........2+-1150 | Cumberland ......13 14] Oxford ....+++0+12 2 
contested, on the grounds of fraud, perjury, illegal and double |! Belmont .......++++++ 459| Cuyahoga ........+-. 634|| Lincoln ...++++02.1G 15) Penobscot.....+..10 4 ant 
voting. We shall see what this amounts to in due season. |! Butler .......+++++++- 1489 | Champaign........2.. 371) Hancock «.++++0+. 7 4) Waldo ....+++++-14 0 U. 
ee ‘Columbiana. ......see+ 771] Clarke. sos. ssececeeee 816 | Washington....... 5 5! — Total..+.++-.—107—73 te 
New-Jersey.—There is no doubt that the Whigs have the || Carroll.........++++0. 31| Clinton .............. 5|| Five Districts remain to be heard from definitely, and in | 
Legislature of the State, which elects a Governor, U. S. Sen- Coshocton ..eeeeeeeees 640 Delaware ccccccccccce 60 one no election was held. j 
, tad : |Clermont..+eeseeeeees 3590 | Franklin........ee005 327) Oh 
ax &c. &e., but the Congress ticket is still claimed by both | Crawford ...++++++++++ 302] Fayette.....22.+ee++. 21|| New-York Nominations.— Third District—The Adm. Su 
parties, and so close is the run that we shall not know which | Fairfield.....+++++++++1084 | Greene .....+0+-000+- 512) party have nominated Hon. Alonzo C. Paige of Schenectady ‘ 
to believe until next Tuesday, when the votes are officially 1 Guernsey ..cceceseeees 2590 | Geauga... cccceeseee 800 i Gor uodisceion to the Senate. P 
canvassed. |The Adminstration party admit the eloction of) Hetien’.<c7scssccss 295 | Lorainesccscccscscess 182] XV.—Judge David F. Sacia, is the Adm. candidate tr | 
Mr."Randolph of the Opposition ticket over Rev. Manning || Harrison ......+c0+++« 83| Lucas .2..csceseeeeee 280) Congress in the District comprising Montgomery, Fulton and e 
Force, Presiding Elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church in || Hamilton ......+++06+ 351 | Logan.sscsseeceseees 401 *Hamilton Counties. = 
that State, who, though he doubtless added much to the a adele eis et - — <li ce pa | V. Dutchess.—The Adm. ticket in this County is as for 
; . : efferson ...eeeeeeeee+ 607 | Mu coccccccce GB 
emngth ofthe cht, was droped by w hundred or so who} Jofernt --vvss-2++ G0] Muskingum +++ Gl ogy: Hn, Obadiah Tite fo Congres; Nathan Bete, 
— © remainder, and thus deteated at all events. We!) Knox ....seeeeeceeees 779] Marion .....eeeeeee++ 130/| Abraham Bockee, and Seward Barculo for Assembly. in 
think Ex-Governor Vroom, Adm. is elected, as well as Mr. || Licking .....+2.++++++ 944] Medina......2..+++++ 354|| XVZ—Andrew W. Doig, Esq. is the Adm. candidate for | it 
Randolph, Opposition, and the rest all in doubt. We hear || Mercer...+.+eeeeeeees 168] Preble ..e.seeseceees 512 | Congress in Herkimer and Lewis. - 
Od ee on of Millville, Cumberland Co, are} pponegoniry ccassccs.-_ 800 | Roos sesecesccssccces 318]  Colwmbia.—The Whigs of this County have nominal 
‘ : ’ Monroe ...+ss0+++++++1002 | Scioto....seeeeeeee+ 250)| William H. Tobey, John Martin and Peter R. Livingston for m 
50 boc eee e-em there, ete the er Perry secsceseesceeees 785] Union ...e.+eeeeeeeee 145|| Assembly. th 
was not properly e out and sworn to; and it is said that, || Pickaway....eseeeee+s 132] Warren... cceeeseees 725 . = : minated Thomas 8 
on the strength of this, the County canvassers have rejected tn ca ciesdan MIM scoseceenene ai ae ee ae a Hudson th 
the return, and declared the Whiz County candidates elected, || Richland ......+++++++1465 | Washington ....+++++. 100)| MOMSOCK for Vongress, — pet ote w 
wt He : Nas * ‘ IE cnag cxieneieiidase ae ——|| McFarlan, and Stephen W. Fullerton for Assembly. ; te 
If so, this gives a Whiz majority of 16 instead of 8 in the Side ccccscascctecee O Vance «++++«+++ 9,954) Ontario.—The Whigs have nominated Hon. Francis Gram th 
Legislature, and probably elects the whole Whig Congress || Trumbull....sececeese 71 Shannon ....... 16,652 for C : H W. Taylor, A Sa andZ. th 
except Dr. Aycrigg of Bergen, who will be beaten by Ex- || Wayne .....c00+eeeee+ 1225 ‘ +... eee Ee Sy Sy en D 
Gov. Vroom. ‘Thus the matter stands; ard it would be idle a. Shannon’s maj... 6,698 |) Barton Stout for Assembly. ; rn 
oqecesy anes X. Washington.—Hon. David Russell has been nominated ai 
to give credence to the flying rumors of the day. The can- bah ; with fic 
vass will alone settle the matter, even if that suffices. Com. John O. Creighton, of the U. S. Navy, died sudden- for reélection to Congress from Washington County, s 
ly at the residence of his brother, Rev. Dr. Creighton, near |) Salmon Axtell and Jesse S. Leigh for Assembly. The Adm. tn 

Major Isaac Roach was on Wednesday elected Mayor of || Sing-Sing, Westchester Co , on Saturday last, aged 52 years. || ticket reads, John Williams, for Congress, James McCall ead in 
Philadelphia, vice Col. John Swift. The vote of the City || He was first Lieutenant of the frigate President, Com. Ro-|; James Thompson for Assembly. : es 
Councils stood 18 for Roach, 12 for Swift, 1 for John C. || gers, in its action with the Belvidere, at the opening of the|| Kings.—Whig ticket: Benjamin D. Silliman and Corne th 
Montgomery—all Whigs. last war, lius Bergen for Assembly. m 
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XXII.—The Whigs of the District composed of the Coun- 
ties of Tompkins, Tioga, Cortland and Chemung, have nomi 
nated William A. Ely of Tioga and John Miller of Cortland 
for the next Congress, and Robert Swartwout of Tompkins 
for the vacancy in the present occasioned by the death of Hon. 
A. D. W. Bruyn. 

Delaware.—Whig ticket: Erastus Root for Congress (Del- 
aware and Broome,) Charles Baxter and Alexander Daniels 
for Assembly. 

_ IV. Westchester and Putnam.—Hon. Governeur Kemble 
of Putnam has been nominated for reélection to Congress by 
the Adm. party. Francis Barretto and George W. Miller are 
the Whig candidates for Assembly. 

Dr. Joshua W. Bowron is the Whig candidate for Congress 
in the Westchester District. 

Oneida.—Whig ticket: Fortune C. White, Patrick Ma- 
hon, John J. Knox and Philip M. Schuyler for Assembly. 

Essex.—Whig: Gideon Hammond for Assembly. 

Chenango.—Adm. ticket: John Clapp for Congress, John 
Latham, William Mason and Levi Farr for Assembly. 

XI.—Nicholas Hill, jr. of Saratoga Springs is the Adm. 
candidate for Congress in Schenectady and Saratoga. Marvin 
Strong of Duanesburg is the Adm. candidate for Assembly in 
Schenectady. 

City.—The Nominating Committee of the friends of the 
Administration and Sub-Treasury in this city have selected 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, Edwin Forrest (the Tragedian,) 
Ely Moore and John McKeon for Congress. Mr. Forrest de- 
clines the proffered honor. It is understood that either Isaac 
L. Varian or William Leggett will be nominated in his stead. 











Hon. Samuel McD. Moore, who represented the Augusta 
and Botetourt Congressional District in the XXIVth Con- 
gress, is again in the field, in opposition to Hon. Robert 

. Craig, the present Member. Mr. Craig is a Sub-Treasury 
man; Mr. Moore is a Whig, and in favor of a National Bank. 


Hon. Francis Granger has written two letters declaring 
his determination to support the regular Whig candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant. Who doubted it ? 


Baltimore, on Monday of this week, elected a Whig Mayor 
and Common Council for the first time. Vote for Mayor: 
Sheppard C. Leakin, Whig, 6,012; Samuel Moore, Adm. 
5,545; majority 467. This majority in Baltimore would 
have elected Steele Governor, but the vote was heavier then. 
Seven Wards elect Whig and five Adm. Councilmen. Last 
year, six to six. 

Hon. Nathan Sanford, long distinguished in the political 
annals of this State, having been Chancellor and afterward 
U. S. Senator, died at Flushing on Wednesday of this week, 
in the 61st year of his age. : 

Hon. D. Kilgore, Conservative Member of Congress, from 
Ohio, has resigned his seat, on the ground that the election of a 
Sub-Treasury man as his successor proves that the people dis. 
approve of his course. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall is the Whig candidate for Con- 
gress in the Essex South District, Mass. Mr. Robert Ran- 
toul, jr. is his Adm. opponent. : 








Soutn Carotixa.—The result of the late election shows 
conclusively the unbounded popularity of the Administration 
in this City and Congressional District. The causes of this 
it would not be difficult to determine. Whatever doubts may 
have arisen in the minds of some as to the friendliness of Mr. 
Van Buren towards the South, these doubts were entirely dis- 
sipated by the complexion of his Inaugural Message. The 
manly avowal of his opinions in that document was hailed as 
the harbinger of domestic peace and continued union. It gave 
8 pledge ty the South that the influence of the Government— 

weight of its authority—the moral energy of its councils— 
would be arrayed against the Abolitionists, in their frantic at- 


tempts to disturb the harmony of the Union and the peace of 


the South. Whatever differences of opinion may exist among 
the supporters of the Administration in this Congressional 
District, relative to its financial policy, not a voice scarcely is 

aised in opposition to it, from the to the Mount- 
ains. The support it receives is the homage of present con- 
fidence, and the assurance of nt attachment, as the 
Tecompense of unbought liberality and devotion to the Consti- 
tution. The South, then, has nothing to apprehend from the 
influence of the Administration adverse to its imter- 
ests, while that Administration continues in power and au- 
thority. We know not what may darken the future. The 
Present,at least, is illuminated web hope. [ 





ORIGIN OF THE GENERAL BANKING LAW. 
Suc vast benefits are likely to arise from the numeroug| 
Institutions that are now being formed under the General 
Banking Law, that it may not be uninteresting to the public 
to know its origin. 
As early as January, 1837, three different systems of Bank- 
ing were suggested to a few capitalists of this city by Doctor 
John Allen, formerly of Buffalo, but at present a resident of 
this city Having been a Land-holder for many years, his 
attention had been directed to devising some plan by which 
the vast wealth that is invested in Real Estate, might be made 
available in the common course of business. 
The first plan was to establish a currency by bills of ex- 
change, as practiced to some extent by the United States 
Bank, and lately adopted by a large Joint Stock Company in 
Seessage This method promised more reliéf than any other 
| 
! 





under the then existing laws of our State. The right of mak- 
ing deposits was supposed to be free to all; the right of draw- 
ing drafts and bills of exchange, and buying and selling the 
jseme, is free for all; and there is no law that defines the 
Soe that may be drawn for, whether one dollar or ten 
| thousand dollars, nor the kind of paper that shall be used, 
whether it shall be cotton or silk, plain or pictured. These 
| rights ever have been and always will be free for all bankers, 
| so long as the free institutions and liberties of our country ex- 
list. This system, put into successful operation, would have 
|done away with many of the inconveniences of doing a bank- 
‘ing business at that time. 

| The second plan was for banking companies to receive 
peweng" and mortgages on unincumbered and improved real es- 
tate, bearing interest, payable at subsequent dates; and then 
|to issue notes or bonds on interest, payable at the same thme 
the original bonds and mortgages become due, in such amounts 
as the public convenience might demand. 

| The object of this arrangement having been to form a well 
| regulated currency, whereby the mortgages received from the 
associates should meet at maturity the obligations of the bank- 
ing company, and depending for dividends on the profits aris- 
ing from the different rates of interest. 

The third system that was projected and brought forward, 
| was one combining safety and equal rights, by first placing se- 
|curities in the hands of State officers, and giving the advan- 
tages of banking institutions to all who could give the neces- 
\sary security. All issues were to be in proportion to the capi- 
|tal invested, and payable on demand, and to be redeemed in 
| specie when required. Bonds and mortgages alone, or com- 
bined with stock securities, were to be received as the basis of 
leach of these banking systems. 

| These several plans of banking institutions were suggested 
.on the belief that all currencies in this and every other coun- 
ltry, have for their origin, securities directly or indirectly aris- 
|ing from real estate ; and the further we diverge from that de- 
| scription of securities, the more insecure will be the currency 
of the country. 

It was conclusively shown that, under a well regulated sys- 
tem of credit or banking, there is in every town and coun 
ty in the State, capital sufficient to make all necessary im 
provements. 

These plans, like all other improvements of the age, when 
first introduced, were looked upon as chimerical until a com- 
mercial hurricane passed over our once prosperous and happy 
country, and drove on the rocks and shoals our strongest 
moneyed craft. 

Under the effects of a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, the last plan was taken up by several individuals in 
this city, and with some modifications, brought before the Le- 
gislature, and has aince become the standard of future bank- 
ing operations and a law of the land. Our Legislature, in 
their over anxiety to protect the people, threw around the new 
law unnecessary incumbrances ; but it no doubt will be revised 
and amended, and become the general law of the country. 

The originators of all public improvements are always sub- 
jected to abuse and ridicule; and it is due to them when 
their projects have been proved to be successful, and have an- 
swered the purposes desired, that justice should be done them, 
at least in having the credit of what belongs to them. 

Justice. 


Thursday the 29th. day of 








Gov. Everett has ? 








ston Pat. November for the Annual Thanksgiving in Massachusetts. 
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Gold Coinage.—The amount of 


ed at the mint, on the 31st August was $103,032 
ted in September : 
F COMB. 600000 ceeds cccccssececscecger sees sQOlG,008 
Go. DONOR. 0000s cocccccccccccccscccccc ction 137 
U States do. ....ecscecseee wocccceccescccscoees 27,186 
do. coins (old standard). ..+sssseeessssseeeess  1,082—ST7043 
Coined in September : 
In half eagles. ...... 00000 whaneee ecccs seco Soceceéoeene 532,930 
Remaining uncoined Sept. 30, 1838. .....+s++ee+see+ oes eeee G147,145 


Revenue of Boston.—The amount of revenue that was 
secured, during the first three quarters of the year 1837, 


First quarter, 1837. ..+++..+++ socee eee eeee 8700,451 05 

Second do. do. oe eee ° eees 627,844 80 

Third do.  do....s00 . eccsece 566 12 
$2,185,852 97 

First quarter, 1838. ...... eccceccceteces coos 

| ee oe. GO, ccccccccccccsccccscccccsccces “7 eS 88 

Third do.  do..ecceeess estimated at........ 991,487 00 
$1,937,553 43 





THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY, 
We find in the last Fredericton Sentinel, the following im- 
rtant correspondence between Governor Kent of Maine, and 
ieutenant Governor Harvey of New-Brunswick, relative to 
the appointment of Commissioners, and the proposed lo- 
em a survey of the disputed territory. The Sentinel af- 
ter giving place to the correspondence says that this,—Goy. 
Kent’s policy,—is precisely the course which was reasonable 
to expect in the event of Governor Kent’s acting upon the 
Resolutions of the last Legislature. 
The Sentinel also adds :—* If our American neighbors have 
any doubt as to the correctness of their claims, let them be 
satisfied upon the subject. It would be injudicious and im- 
politic in the extreme, to deny them such an indulgence ; par- 
ticularly when in this way considerate and intelligent men, 
which we presume the Commissioners are, will be enabled to 
form more correct notions of the magnitude of the exorbitant 
and extraordinary claims of the State, by which they are sent 
on the present tour of observation.” [Bangor ier. 
Strate or Maine. Executive DzpaRTMENT, 
. {Corr-] ; _ _ Augusta, Sept. 25, 1638. 
To His Excellency Major General Sir Joun Harvey, Lieut. Governor 
of the Province of New-Brunswick. 

Sir:—I have the honor to enclose to your Excellency a copy 
ofa Resolve passed by the Legislature of the State of Maine, 
and appaniell by the Governor March 23d, 1838, and also to 
inform you that the contingencies therein named not having 
occurred, and the Commission referred to not having been es- 
tablished, it became my imperative duty after the first day of 
September instant, to appoint suitable Commissioners and 
Surveyors for. the purposes specified in the Resolve, and that 
[have appointed and commissioned John G. Deane, Milford 
P. Norton and James Irish, Esquires, as Commissioners ; and 
William P. Panott, as Surveyor under said Resolve. 

I have also the honor to inform your Excellency, that I have 
instructed the said Commissioners and Surveyor, to proceed 
to the Eastern Boundary Line of this State, and to explore 
and examine the country bordering on the same, and to as- 
certain how far any line of exploration or otherwise has been 
traced and marked towards the North West Angle of Nova 
Scotia, as claimed by Maine and the United States, and to 
follow the same, examining the face of the country, the 
streams, and ascertaining elevations—and to move on a due 
North Line towards the height of land, where is to be found 
the spot which we claim as the North West Angle of Nova 
Scotia—making careful observations of all facts relative to the 
character of the country and bearing upon the question pend- 
ing between the two Governments; and also in like manner 
tracing and examining the Northern Line along the High- 
lands, which divide the Rivers falling into the St. Lawrence, 
from those falling into the Atlantic Ocean. 

In short, the object of the expedition is, to ascertain by ex- 
amination upon the face of the earth, the actual facta, and the 
practicability of running and locating a due North Line, ac- 
cording to our construction of the to obtain a 
topographical report of the country, particularly about the 
North-West Angle of Nova Scotia. 

The sole design of this note, is to give to your Excellency 
the facts relative to the nature and object of the expedition 
under present instructions, that you may understand the exact 
state of the matter; knowing that there are many vague ru- 
mors and unfounded reports, on this subject, to mis- 
lead and deceive. ae mt 

With great nanes poms oo serrant 
Cenet) Governor of the State of Maine. 


GoveRNMENT aeue, } 
Frepericrton, N. B. Oct. 1, 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by the 

hands of J. S. Little, Esq. of your Excellency’s communica- 

tion of the 25th ultimo, enclosing the copy of a “ Resolve,” of 

the Legislature of the State of Maine, and informing me that 

have appointed Commissicners and Surveyors under that 

Resolve, Ties furnished them with instructions, of which 

your Excellency has been pleased to detail to me the sub- 
stance 








After having seen the Resolutions adopted by the Congress 
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of the United States on the 4th of July last, 1 confess I had 


not expected any further action on the of the State of 
Maine, in reference to a question which is now in discussion 
betwixt the two General rnments, with, I firmly believe, 
& sincere desire to bring it to an early and satisfactory close. 
Of the courtesy of your Excellency’s communication, I beg 
you to believe that I am perfectly sensible; and when, in re- 
ply thereto, I inform your Excellency that I shall not deem it 
necessary to interfere with a mission, whose operations shall 
be confined to the stated in your Excellency’s Letter, 
namely, that of merely obtaining topographical information, it 
is incumbent me to add, that it will be my imperative 
duty, not to r any infringement of the possession and ju- 
iction which Great Britain holds in the Territory in dis- 
pute, until > K prcsory of Ri a is symm a 
reat ve the honor, 
ee J. HARVEY. 


Lt. ae of H. B. Majesty’s Province of New-Brunswick. 
To His Excellency Gov. Kent, &c. &c. 


Interesting Law Case.—The Athens (Tennessee) Journal 
has the following notice of an interesting case which was re- 

decided at that place by Judge Keith: 

A Cherokee Indian, confined by Gen. Scott for improper 
conduct, was brought before the Judge on a writ of Habeas 

, with a view of procuring his discharge. The case 
was argued at full length, and with considerable ability—on 
the part of the prisoner, by Judge Reane, of North Carolina, 
and J. F. Gillespy, Esq. of Madisonville, Tenn.,—in defence 
of the application by Gen. Scott, who a in person, and 
made his own defence, assisted, however by Maj. Jarnagin, 
who was employed, we suppose, by the Cherokee authorities, 
to attend to any general question, which might arise in the 
course of the investigation, involving the general interests of 
the Cherokees on the subject of emigration. 

For the prisoner it was contended, first: That he was a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, because his ancestors had previously 
taken a reservation in that State under the treaties of 1817 
and 1819, and lastly, that he had been permitted by General 
Smith, Superintendent of Emigration, with the approbation of 

Commissioner of Indian affairs, to remain in the country. 
On the other side it was contended that the prisoner was not 
a citizen and that the permission to remain was yoid, being in 
violation of the treaty of 1825-6, and not given by the au- 
thority of the President of the United States. General Scott, 
moreover, claimed the right, and did, in the body of his re- 
turn to the writ of habeas corpus, revoke the permission given 
to the prisoner to remain in the country. 

Judge Keith determined, in substance, that the prisoner was 
no citizen—that, by the terms of the treaty of 1835-6, the 
Cherokees were bound to leave the country ceded, and the 
time agreed in which they bound themselves to remove, 
having expired, the Government of the United States not only 
had authority, but were bound to remove the Indians from 
the ceded territory; and that the Judicial officers of the State 
possessed no authority to discharge from the custody of the 
officers charged with the removal of the Indians, the body of 
any prisoner legally taken in the execution of his order or in 
discharge of his official functions; and that the permission to 
the prisoner to remain, if given, was void, no matter by whom 
granted, as no power existed in any officer of the Government 
to grant a permission to any indvidual in violation of the 
terms of the treaty. 


A Grand Mercantile T'rading Expedition has been pro- 
jected in Texas to go across the Cordilleras, in the North of 
Mexico, to the Pacific Ocean, in order to supply that country 
with merchandize shut out by the French blockading squad- 
ron. A company of capitalists have associated for the pur- 
pose and have agents in the north. They expect a charter 
this winter—but the expedition will get off by November. 
The Picayune says: 

main object of this company is, to establish a road for 
wagons from Galveston Island, through Chihuahua, to Mon- 
terey—not the Monterey of New Leon, near the Rio del Norte, 
but a town of the same name, situated on the upper part of the 
Gulf of California. 

They are to take $50,000 worth of goods and 250 persons 
armed. The caravan to be commanded by the well known 
pioneer, Major A Le Grand. They expect to get their wag- 
ons through the gaps in the Cordilleras. The Picayune adds: 

“Jonathan is very philanthropic, especially when poor 
starving wretches have whole mountains, as full of silver as 
Mauch Chunk is of stone coal, to barter off for good clothing.” 


Morus Multicaulis—Great Profits—At the great sale of 
theee trees in Baltimore, one hundred and twenty thousand 
were sold, at 20 a 224 cts. per foot height. The trees 
(says the Journal of Commerce) are measured from six 
ieehes below the ground to the end of the topmost bough. 
They were all of the growth of this season, and measure 
on an average about five feet. ‘Terms one third cash and 
two thirds on delivery of the trees, which is to take place 
immediately after the first frost. Buds are selling’ at 2 a 3 
cents each. The buds are delivered on the twigs, and 
from 40 to 50 buds are obtained from each tree. The 
trees, trimmed of their twigs, sold at the anction for 13 cts. 
each. Many individuals have realized pretty fortunes from 
a small outlay, and some who a year ago invested so much 
as a few thousand dollars, have realized fifty and a hun- 
dred thousand in return—and some much more. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Greece.—The Bavarian King Otho of Greece, and his 
Queen, on August 17, went to Poros to witness the launch ef 
the new corvette Ludovico. These Gothic names unpleasant- 
ly revive to his subjects the Attilas and Alarics of other days. 
A very serious commotion occurred in the communes near Na- 
varine, but the rebellious Demarchs were put down by the 
paternal bayonets of the mustachioed grenadiers of Bavaria. 

From 7 to 8,000 slaves are imported monthly into the pos- 
sessions of Brazils. Yet in this unbounded fertile territory, 
and with the best of treatment, agricultural productions con- 
tinue to languish. The intestine wars are another cause. 

There is a company at Rouen, who talk of raising the Te- 
lemaque, which foundered off Quilleboeuf 50 years since, and 
is supposed to have carried down with her a diamond neck- 
lace of Marie Antoinette. Other accounts say-these and oth- 
er precious jewelry of the court were buried near the Tuiler- 
ies the night before the fatal August 10th. Every royal jewel 
mirrors out the degradation and misery of the human species 
under arbitrary rule. 

The present new ministry of Spain is entirely Gallican, and 
in the interest of Louis Philippe—the Moderados, under 
Count Ofalia, having prevailed over the Exaltados, who threat- 
en force and a dictator, and an entire new commercial policy, 
which shall throw open the ports to all the world. 

Religious Per:e:utivn the Parent of Colonization.—The 
Separatists of Posen and Pomerania, discontented with the in- 
terference of the Prussian King in their religious worship, pro- 
pose to the number of 40,000, to emigrate to Australia. Our 
own free country thus commenced its career. 

Horrid.—Ann Sanderson, a lunatic woman near Preston, 
killed herself and five of her children, by mixing poison in a 
flour pudding. 

The influx of visitors at Windsor, is so numerous since Vic- 
toria removed thither, that they quite incommode Her Ma- 
jesty in her promenades with Melbourne, King Leopold, &c. 
on the Terrace, leaving scarcely room for her to pass. 

The receipts of the Gaiete theatre at Paris were seized one 
night in consequence of the arrearages due the hospitals. 

Mr. Stone has sold Rosny and its forest on the Seine, for- 
merly the Duchess of Berry,s residence, for 34 millions of 
francs, to cut it up in lots. ; 

A Prefectand Deputy lately fought near Vannes with swords. 
Nothing but scratches and broken blades, though the contest 
was renewed three times. 

The old Princess Sophia is stone blind. One eye was lately 
operated on by Mr. Alexander. 

One magistrate in England committed in 1837 no less than 
93,000 persons. 

Steam Navigation.—-The launch of the Pernambucana, the 
fourth vessel for the service of the Brazilian steam packet 
Company, took place on Thursday, from Mr. Thomas Roy- 
den’s yard, in Baffin street, and the fifth and last boat for this 
undertaking, will soon be completed. [Liverpool Mail. 

If we don’t look sharp England will have steam packets to 
all the world before the keel of one of ours is laid. 


An Editor made Opulent.—M. Fanin, who writes the feut 
leton, or literaay portion of the Debats at Paris, has drawn 
in an Italian lottery the prize of the Villa Lazzerine, near 
Lucca, valued at 100,000 crowns, beautifully furnished and 
yielding during the bathing season 12,000 francs per annum. 
He immediately presented one of the pavilions to an eminent 
artist, one of his friends. 

Pere Infantin, ex-chief the St. Simonians, is now a village 
postmaster in France. 

The Emperor of Austria was crowned in the Cathedral at 
Milan, as King of Venetian Lombardy, Scpt. 6. The street 
from the Palace was carpeted and canopied, and procession, 
bishops, grand seneschal, major domo, archers, cushions 
bearing regalia, kneeling, praying, anointing, and the iron 
crown, globe, sceptre, &c. were apparently a faint imitation 
of the mummeries of the similar ceremonies for Victoria. 

A tread mill will be attached to the military barracks in 
every garrison town. Commanding officers have found that 
the morals of young soldiers are much impaired by mixing 
with the numerous class of criminals incommon goals, where 
they are now sent by court martial for want of a place of pun- 
ishment in their own barracks. [Limerick Chronicle. 


Greece.—Accounts from Tripolozzi, dated August 17, say 
that the Morea is now in a shocking state; highway robber- 
ies are of daily occurrence, and traveling is extremely unsafe, 
so much so, that the French Vice Consul, who has been re- 
cently appointed to Nauplia, is 2fraid to proceed from this 
city to his post, although only distant 6 hours’ journey. The 
plan which the banditti adopt is this:—They assemble at a 
particular part of the road, and stop all travelers who happen 
to make their appearance; they are stripped of every thing 
they possess, are then tied to a tree, where they are kept un- 
til evening, at which period*they are released, the booty hav- 
ing been carried off in the meantime. The local police is 
wholly inadequate to putting down or preventing those daring 
outrages. Accounts have just been received of very serious 
disturbances having broken out in Messina, and of the gov- 
ernment troops having been defeated. There is no doubt that 
great discontent prevails in Greece against their Greco Bava- 





rian ruleis, and the country — destined to be constantly 
under a system of misrule. most violent political in- 








trigues are constantly going on at Athens, and now that the 
Bavarians think they have got as much as they are likely 
do out of the English, they unscrupulously show a derided 
preference to the Russian French interests. 


FOREIGN THEATRICAL ITEMS, 

Le Petit Paganini.—Mr. Appolinari Kontski & young 
former on the Tila, who has “aunel much interest m La 
by the apg be! singular musical talent, distinguished hi 
at a féte at Beulah Spa. He is a lad of 12 year old; but hi 
execution, remarkable for precision and purity, has certaiahy 
most deservedly raised him to the station he alrady hold, 
among famous violin performers. The great Paganini him. 
self, before whom Me. Kontski executed several di 
pieces of music on the violin, was not contented with pase. 
ing an eulogium upon him, but furnished him with a certig, 
cate, curious, as marking among other things, a 
and disinterestedness not always associated with P. 4 
name. This youth afterwards played at the Palace before, 
select party, when his execution of several pieces of music 
(being desired to play three times) ap to give much 
pleasure to the Queen, who applauded him repeatedly, 

Mlle. Mars has quitted Paris for Milan, where she is em 
gaged to a at La Scala Theatre for a limited number 
of nights during the coronation fétes. 

Mile. Taglioni is now at Berlin; our last intelligence of 
this favorite of princes left her flying towards that city, not on 
wing of sylph, but borne by the swiftest post-horses, relays of 
which had been gallantly provided for her by the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, before whose Court she had just appeared at 
Dobberau, in a representation to commemorate the bi 
of the father of the Grand Duchess. We have before 
Mile. Taglioni’s appearance at Hamburgh, but the particulars 
are worth stating. The hour for opening the doors of the 
theatre was six in the evening, but such was the desire of the 
worthy Hamburghers to witness her D arrgpoow ny that a num. 
ber o” persons had actually taken their station before them 
at eight in the morning, from which hour the crowd was con- 
tinually on the increase, and the confusion that ensued natu- 
rally give rise to several serious disputes, which were termi- 
nated only by the intervention of the police, and the establish. 
ment of regular files, which were prolonged through the streets, 
In consequence of the smallness of the theatre not more than 
a thirtieth part of those who applied for admission were en- 
abled to obtain it. 

A few nights ago Mlle. Flécheux, of the French Opera, 
whilst proceeding homeward on foot from the theatre, was 
caught in a heavy shower, and compelled for the moment to 
take shelter under a portecochére. In a few seconds well 
dressed young man observing her situation, and recognizing 
her person, gallantly proposed to fetch a hackney-coath for 
her. The cantatrice accepted the proposal, and, as the rain 
had rather increased than diminished, could do no less than 
offer the loan of her parasol to the stranger, who so obligingly 
hied him to the nearest coach-stand for her accommodatidn. 
In a few minutes a fiacre drew up near the portecochére, but 
~~ cae who had ordered it forgot to return with the par 
asol. 

The Prince de la Moscowa, and his brother, M. Edgar 
Ney, accompanied by five guides, made a successful ascent, 
on the 11th inst., to the summit of the Vignemale, the second 
loftiest mountain of the Pyrenees, being only a few feet lower 
than on and which has been hitherto thought inac- 
cessible. . 








Election Anecdote.—In the olden time, when nomi- 
nations were not in vogue, candidates for office came forward and 
offered themselves independently—went to the hustings be | 
to make known their views, and anwser all questions whi 
their constituency might put to them. Scenes of unusual mer 
riment used to take place, and instead of curses loud and deep, 
we would hear nought but tne merry hum and good humored 
laugh. The editor of the Philadelphia Ledger says, we re 
member an anecdote which, at the time, was a source of in 
finite amusement to a large meeting. The penitentiary sy 
tem has been an object of dislike to a portion of our 1 
tion, and consequently every candidate was certain of having 
a question propounded to him having reference to it. One 
certain occasion, Mr. , who was very desirous of obtain 
ing the support of both those for and against the ate 
was making an address to his fellow citizens; he was just 
about concluding, when one of the ‘ sovereigns’ in the crowd 
sang out, ‘ What do you think of the Peniten-iary ?’ Some 
what disconcerted, being in hopes that the question wo 
have passed from him, he rose and replied—‘ Fellow citizens, 
you want to know what I think of the Penitentiary? Why, 
fellow citizens, I think—I think—I think it is—it is @ de 
of thieves.’ He sat down, and the answer, the truth of which 
no one could deny, was received with a peal of merriment, 
which assured the respondent of the good opinion of the mee 
ing. [Providence Courier, 


Land Sale at Batesville, Arkansas.—The News of the 
29th says—* The land sales at this place commenced on the 
10th instant, and have been continued until the We 
are informed that only one quarter of a section been sold 
at public sale, and that at only $1,25 per acre. There ae 
many who wish to , but cannot obtain sufficient gold 
and silver to do so. It is not in the country.” om 
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Dramatic Literature-—It was a favorite axiom of the celebrated 
philologist, John Horne Tooke, that the cream of the literature of 
every language was to be found in its dramatic poetry. The truth of 
this observation, as regards the English, becomes strikingly manifest, 
when we consider that no other species of its literature has produced 
name comparable to that of Shakspeare. In that splendid morning 
of English intellect, the reign of Elizabeth, the contributions of dra- 
matic talent sustained an unrivalled pre-eminence. In thus speaking, 
we are not unmindful of the invaluable lucubrations of Bacon, or the 

mass of wisdom and science which his philosophic spirit be- 

and generated. We are willing to set off his illustrious 

name against that of Shakspeare ; but we shall look in vain for others 
of a lower gradé, with which to match Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas- 
singer and Ben Johnson, and a considerable catalogue of dramatists, 
who either flourished or were fostered at that golden period, and who 
conclusively demonstrate the superiority of dramatic over every other 
epecies of cotemporary composition. | 

Subsequently to that period, and at the present time, although the 

drama has been and is sustained by productions which claim no mean 
rank in English literature, Poetry in its epic and lyric forms maintains 
an unquestioned superiority. The first geniuses have seldom written 
for the stage, and whenever they have made the attempt, have, with 
few exceptions, met with discomfiture. The finest modern tragedies 
ere not those which are acted. Among those of Lord Byron so much 
admired in the closet, not one has run its successful three nights at 
the theatre; and that which succeeded best was by far the poorest 
in point of poetic excellence. When we look back at the old plays as 
they were acted, and compare them with the stage copies now in use, 
we are forced to acknowledge a mighty revolution in the public taste. 
This revolution has been brought about by the introduction of the 
melo-drama, which, though an ingenious invention as far as attract- 
iveness goes, forms no exercise for the superior faculties of the mind. 
It favors a natural indolence of disposition, and can excite nothing 
higher than passive admiration. All the merit that is due for its ori- 
gination may be claimed by the writers of our own day, and on them- 
selves is reflected all the discredit which now attaches to the general 
preference for gaudy display and picturesqueness of representation 
over the exhibition of those human passions and moods of mind 
which are within the province of the legitimate drama. 

We were set upon this train of thought by examining the sheets of 
a tragedy, now passing through the press in this city, which is from 
the pen of a native author. It was produced on the Boston stage, and 
was successful, being favored by Miss Ellen Tree’s capable persona- 
tion of the heroine.=It is entitled ‘ Velasco,’ and is the production of 
Mr. Epes Sargent. Our readers cannot be unfamiliar with the merits 
of this gentlemau’s lyrical pieces, for they appear constantly in the 
various journals of the country. In this more serious business of wri- 
ting a drama, a boldness and strength are required, which the lyric 
Muse does not demand of her votaries. We will not so far anticipate 
the publication of Mr. Sargent’s work, as to produce extracts in con- 
firmation of our opinion that he possesses that requisite boldness and 
strength; but we will hazard the assertion that no drama has becn 
presented to an American audience by a native author which better 
merited success, or which contained intrinsically more excellence. 
This excellence is seen not only in the smoothly-flowing versifica- 
tion, the happy management of character and incident, and the 
sing ular adaptation to stage cffect, but in many spirited and beau- 
tiful passsages, which render it no less acceptable to the reader than 
to the spectator. 

In asserting that it merited the success which it received on the 
stage, we make a tacit criticism on its faults. No modern play could 
be successful without faults, These are the blending up of melo-dra- 
matic incidents and attitudes with the action of the piece. Still there 
is an easy allowance to be made for errors which glare forth from the 
scenes of every production of Sheridan Knowles and other recent 
dramatists. Even the classic author of ‘Ion’ has condesceaded, in his 
last work, to assume the postures and don the robes of the mclo-dra- 
ma. ‘Philip Van Artevelde,’ which has not been, and we fear cannot be 
cut dewn to stage dimensions, is totally free from melo-dramatic faults. 
It has risen to the top of the modern drama, and when we regard its 
great excellencies, with those which have rendered ‘Ion’ so popular, 
we may almost dare to apply John Horne Tooke’s axiom to our own 
times, and still call dramatic literature the cream of our language. 

Respectable as is the rank of our country in other specics of litera- 
ture, we have done nothing for the drama. We have no published 
tragedies of decided merit. The playe which have been produced on 
the stage are, not injudiciously, withheld from the press. ‘We are not 
Prepared to commend Mr. Sargent’s Velasco, as an effort of genius 
which will go beyond the expectations based on his known contribu- 
tious to literature ; but we shall hail its appearance as that of a pioneer 
on a field of intellectual exertion, which has, in our own country, been 
but negligently cultivated. 


Some of the Poetical Fragments of a Washingtonian. —This pamph- 
let of sixteen pages is “published for private circulation.” From a 
Perusal of its pages, we incline to the opinion that the more private 
its circulation the better will it be for the reputation of the rash juve- 
hile, who, not content with perpetrating such a mass of dull insipidity, 
could pay for the printing of it. On the first left-hand page after the 
title is an attempt at wit headed “ Horrible!” from which we gather 
that the printer's devil, to whom was entrusted the care of our au- 
thor’s manuscript, suffered it to be stolen from him. Bat for this ac- 
cident, more would have been “ published for private circulation.” 
How lucky for those who must undergo the task of reading what is 
Printed! Our only wish is that the thief could have abstracted the 
author’s brains as well as verses, so that the possibility of his ever in- 
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we are apprehensive that the stolen papers may be returned; for if 
they are blotted with verses so irredeemably flat as the specimens be- 
fore us, no light-fingered loafer of the least taste would think of re- 
taining or appropriating them, unless indeed he was nice in his meth- 
od of lighting a segar. 

The first effusion purports to be “ Musings by Moonlight at the Cap- 
itol,” in the course of which occurs the poetical remark— 

“ Now soars the musing soul away in Rev’ries boundless space, 

And thoughts arise, now wild, now calm, as Mem’ry doth embrace. 

Reflection comes intrusive of the chang’d, alternate past, 

And numbers joys few we found yet too blissful were to last.” . 
This is a beautiful piece of rhythm, but rather excelled by the con- 
clusion—thus ! 

“ Hence! reck’nings fraught with si; flee to Oblivion’s gloom, 

And lie with eases wong penny ta Indian’s tomb. 

This stately pile! on Future’s page what revelations there! 

Doth still it stand to Patriot’s a monument yet fair ? 

No shout of ruthless soldiery—no tocsin sounds of wars? [stars ?” 

Unfurls there yet from yon bright dome the Freeman’s stripes and 

We should like to hear the music for which the song, to which this 
chorus is appended, could be adapted : 

“ Oh, sing again that song, lady ! o’er me it steals 
Like visions of beauty that enrapture the sight, 
And wakes the sweetest of echoes feels 
When o’ershadowed no more by the gloom of her night.” 
Succeeding this are “Lines, written on hearing a young lady say 
she prized Intellect over every other attraction.” Now this was an 
uncommonly sagacious observation for a young lady. Is it certain 
that she was young ? Was she not of “ no particular age?” On re- 
flection, we are convinced she must have been young; for our author, 
in his second stanza, tells her what she ‘ wants,’ although she has just 
told him. Now every body is aware that no young lady knows what 
she ‘wants’ for two minutes together : 
“ Thou want’st the hallow’d ray whose brilliance far 
Excels the radiant—gaudy gem— 
Effulgent glows, and beams a brighter star :— 
Be INTELLECT thy diadem! 
Here follows an outbreak of the sublime, which we give entire. 
What a pealer! Sumner L. Fairfield, on reading it, might exclaim, 
with the indignant property-man at the country theatre, “ That’s my 


thunder!” 
THE THUNDERBOLT. 

“The murky cloud uprears its darksome form, 
Far in the shadowy west. Portentous of 
The storm, it comes in gloomy majesty 
O’er the wide cerulean. Rolling slow, 
And gathering blackness in its course, soon all 
The sky is hidden, ’neath one midnight mass, 
Then gleam fearfully the lurid lightning», 
In fantastic shapes they play, and beamipg round, 
Their vivid glare, they gild the murm’ring cloud ; 
Which fiercely now gives forth its centr’d strength, 
And quakes the earth with loudest thunder. List! 
"T is Heaven speaking its sublimity !” 

We would gladly afford the reader the further gratification of more 
similar extracts from this ‘ rare bird’ of a book, but other duties crave 
our attention. There is, however, a funny effect to be given to cer- 
tain lines by substituting the word undoubtedly left out, The author 
addresses his friend C***~** S****, Esq.—most likely Charles Smith. 
We interpolate that renowned monosyllable, ‘Smith,’ instead of the 
asterisks : 

“Some turn where Trust, enwreath'd with Love, 
Their mutual care each other prove. 
True happiness, oh Smits, is where 
You counsel fond with bosom fair! 
Nor sordid thought that breast contains ; 
But seeks your love and it enchains,” 
Mr. Smith will thank us for the immortality of which he may now 
claim the guerdon. Every man longs after immortality. Thus did 
our author when he incurred the probable expense of six dollars and 
three quartcrs in the printing of his effusions. It must be consoling 
to him, in contemplating his pamphlet, to think that he obtained it 
cheap. It is a glorious boon to live in the minds of unborn genera- 
tions, and a “ sad and weary lot” is it to be forgotten! In the beauti- 
ful words of a renowned American poet— 
“A sad and weary lot it is 
To pass and be forgot— 
A sad and weary lot, my love, 
A sad and weary lot!” 





Books out of print-—We have received a letter, complaining that 
certain valuable books are out of print, and calling upon publishers to 
reissue them. Is not our correspondent aware that the copy-rights of 
such books are in the hands of the authors, and that the publishers 
have no manner of control over them? Mr. Dana has it in contem- 
plation, we believe, to issue a new edition of his prose and poetical 
works. We heve no doubt that their sale would remunerate any ca 
pable publisher as well as the author. It would be best for his repu- 
tation that they should appear in New-York—the metropolis no less 
of literature than commerce. 

Our correspondent complains sadly of not being able to light upon 
| a copy of the Poems of our friend, O. W. Holmes. Let him write to 

the publishers, Otls, Broaders & Co. of Boston, and they may be able 
to persuade the author to consent to the publication of a new edition. 
No one would hail its appearance more joyfully than ourselves, 





“ Vision of Rubeta, an Epic Story of the Island of Manhattan, with 
illustrations done on ‘Stone.”—We intended to introduce this wonder- 
ful production to our readers with a very short flourish this week, 
and to have reserved its more extended examination for a future oc- 
casion, when we might expatiate at leisure on its truly astonishing 
powers of instantaneous annihilation. Without departing from a part 
of our intention, we leave the ceremony of a first presentation to be 
performed by the Courier and Enquirer, whichis much more felicitous 
than any thing we could do, and whichrunneth graphically thus: 
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and coarseness of its contents. It is evidently from the pen of a block- 
head who has money to waste; for no sane would . ever 
have embarked in such an enterprise in the expectation of reimburs- 
by the sale of the work. Its object, as we gather from a 
very cmpey capetantion, is gross abuse of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser and American, induced, Leap [Ned some severe castigation 
received by the author at the hands of these If there were 
any danger that the book would sell, we should advise all respectable 
publishers to dismiss it Hawt ny tee gat oA bo 2. m = ob- 
scene. Its unmitigated stupidity, however, so edge 
that no one will suffer from the book but its author, and no one 
by it but the trunk-makers, We will do the justice, however, 
publishers and author, to confess that they have issued their w 
a style superior to any thing that we have recently seen. In 
spect it cannot be too ly commended. Though the 

very poor satirist, we infer from the luxury and display of and 
paper in which he indulges, that heisnot of heclase ‘ poorau os 
(Boston, Weeks, Jordan & Co. 8vo, 424 pp.) 


i 
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duction of a Mr, Hetty Thompson, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
It is neatly re-printed by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, in two duo- 
decimo volumes. It is dedicated by permission to her most gracious 
Majesty Victoria, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c., and was, as the 
preface telly us, “ written at the suggestion of several of Mrs. More’s 
earliest and most valued friends, who wished themselves and the pub- 
lic to possess, collected in the compass of one small volume, (the 
American publishers forgot this,) such particulars concerning her as 
were treasured in numerous living memories, and dispersed in vari- 
ous collections of private correspondence.” 


Duty and Inclination, edited by Miss Landon.—Here is another of 
those English abominations with which the Philadelphia press teems. 
It consists of three closely printed volumes, of as outrageous and in- 
sipid nonsense as could possibly be huddled together in so much space, 
Miss Landon’s name is used simply as a decoy-duck. It has no fur- 
ther connection with the book than its appearance on the title-page 
and at the end of a preface, which reads as it had been written in a 
dull humor on a rainy day, with a printer’s boy standing at her elbow 
and screeching “Copy, Ma'am!” By way of fun, we may hereafter 
describe the book. (Published (of course) by Carey & Hart.) 


‘Miss Martineau’s Morals and Manners.—Lea & Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia, have published a neat edition of this book. It is well 
worth reading, but not well worth the competition of two editions. 
That issued some weeks since by the Harpers was quite enough, Miss 
Martineau’s views are neither new nor astonishing, but sometimes 
very sensible, as, for instance, those on marriage. She evidently in- 
tends to stretch her popularity to its farthest extent; for it weuld be 
scarcely possible to patch up a decent book out of fewer materials 
than seem to have been used for this. 








Female Education.—This is a topic upon which we intend shortly 
to offer certain remarks, which are the fruit of considerable reflection. 
We can only say at present that we object most decidedly to the plan 
pursued in the most fashionable seminaries for the education of young 
ladies in this city, and, so far as our voice can extend, we would warn 
parents against it. This plan is that of instructing by proxy. It would 
be, perhaps, impossible to teach otherwise in very large schools; but 
there should be no very large schools. We would not send a child to 
any school in which over forty scholars were received. To this num- 
ber an instructress can devote her personal attention, and, if she be 
competent, impart more instruction to her pupils than could be de- 
rived, in a school of one hundred, from twenty different masters. 
Why is this? These masters have no interest in the acquisitions of 
the young ladies; they are engaged for certain half-hours in each 
day, and their aim is to get through with their business as quickly as 
possible. Not so with the instructresses who conscientiously dis- 
charge the duties which they have assumed. Fortunately there aro 
such in thiscity. Children are not necessarily obliged to be taught as 
if they were in a great scholar-manufactory, where ideas are ground 
into them by machinery. 

Among our private schools for young ladies, we are enabled, from 
personal observation, to commend that of Mrs. Putnam, 44 Bleecker- 
st., to the attention of parents. This lady’s method is that which we 
have been long convinced is the only right method. Every pupil is 
instructed by herself, each is made to feel the importance of indi- 
vidual knowledge, and each is treated as an intelligent physician 
would treat his patient—the remedy is adapted to a particular case, and 
not to a class of cases. From long experience, Mrs. Putnam has ac- 
quired not only capability to teach, but, what is better, a love of the 
profession, to which she has dedicated her fine talents and various ac- 
quirements. 


From the West Indies.—Advices have been received to 
the 9th ult. In Barbadoes the negroes were still standing out 
for an advance in wages. The Barbadian complains of incen- 
diaries being about, inciting the blacks to insubordination.— 
John Wilson Adams, Esq., Editor of the St. Vincent Chroni- 
cle, is dead. In St. Lucia, arn. of the negroes was 
truly alarming: troops were obliged to turn out for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. [Daily Whig. 


Loss of Steamboat Governor Dodge.—The St. Louis Bul- 
letin states that the steamer Governor Dodge, Lockwood, 
master, left that port on the 27th ult. bound for New Orleans, 











with a full of flour, corn, lead, tobacco, » apples, 
beans, &c. She proceeded on her until about 80 
miles below the mouth of the Ohio, on the morning of the 29th, 


at 84 o'clock, when she struck a snag and sunk in about five 
minutes after, in 15 feet water. The boat, it is supposed, will 
on of her furniture ; the deck 








diting another rhyme should have been utterly precluded! As it is, 


“This is a remarkable volume—remarkable for the exquisite neat- 
ness and elegance of its typography, and the unredeemed stupidity 


load, consisting of lead, may be saved. No lives were lost. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








Sa ‘ — 

The Great Fair of the American Institute at Niblo’s 
Garden is now faitly open for the reception of visiters, and 
will continue open during the coming week. We have found 
time as yet bit for one hurried visit, and were too bewildered 
by the variety, richness and enotmous extent of the articles 
exhibited to attempt a description. Every conceivable pro- 
duct of Aimerican skill and ingenuity is there presented—su- 
perb Cloths of all kinds, Furniture, Hardware, Glassware, 
Plate, Cutlery, Stoves, (several new ones,) Fire-Places, Mu- 
sical Instruments, Paintings, Books and Binding, Colored 
Glass, new Agricultural and Mechanical implements and im- 
provements, Bees in Glass Hives, Carriages, Sleighs, Engines, 
&c. &c.. A Steam Engine at work keeps a great variety of 
Machinery in operation. We were particularly interested in 
the specimens of Cocoons, Silk, and Silk Machinery, the pro- 


cess of Reeling from the Cocoons and Spinning being there in 4 


full operation.—But it would take a volume to describe this 
wilderness of wonders, We need not invite our citizens to go 
and see it for themselves—they will do so of course, but we 
do think our more distant friends who can would do well to 
pay a flying visit to our city at this time, especially if their 
business will call them here this season. It is worth a jannt 
from Boston, Baltimore or Buffalo, to see this unequalled Ex- 
hibition. 





CITY ITEMS. 

There was a slight row at Masonic Hall last Sunday even- 
ing. Fanny Wright D’Arusmont delivers Lectures there 
every Sunday night, against Priestcraft, Banks, Whiggery, 
&c. and in advocacy of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, of which 
she claims to be father or mother, we don’t know which. She 
has hired the Hall for those evenings, and has a right to say 
what she pleases in it, and those who don’t like her notions 
may stay away. They don’t always, however; and on her re- 
marking that she had been disturbed the preceding Sunday 
by a lot of “ Whig Loafers,” (very true, we fancy,) the lads 
began to make an uproar. Mayor Clark had anticipated 
some disturbance, and had a band of the Police in attendance, 
who soon restored order, and Fanny’s eloquence was thus en- 
abled to disembogue itself uninterruptedly— 

‘In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.’ 

A Police officer, named William Beil, who attempted to 
get on the top of a Harlem Rail Road Car at full speed on 
Sunday, missed his aim, fell under the train, and was killed. 
No one in fault. 

Rebecca Childs, an intemperate woman, cut her throat in 
Walnut-st. last Saturday night. Cause, Intemperance. 

Daniel Harrington, from Massachusetts, was convicted here 
on Wednesday, for having procured a set of half-dollar dies, 
to be used in making counterfeit money. 

A Mrs. Monson, on Wednesday, recovered the value of her 
furniture which she had loaned to her sister, and which the 
landlord had distrained and suld for that sister’s rent. This 
rather shakes the established construction of the law on this 
subject. 

Mechanics’ Bank.—At a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of this institution, held on the 9tb inst. Shepard Knapp, 
Esq. was unanimously elected President, in place of Jacob 
Lorillard, deceased. : 

Resumption of Specie Payments.—The Savannah Geor- 
gian of the 2d instant states that the banks in that city re- 
sumed specie payments the day previous. Every thing 
passed off quietly. So far from runs being made on the 
banks, deposites of specie have been made—a fact illustra- 
tive of the abundance of the precious article, and the confi- 
dence of the people in the banks. 

Salem Savings Bank.—We learn from the Essex (Ms.) 
Register, that the Trustees of the Savings Bank in Salem 
have declared an extra dividend of ten per cent. from the 
accumulating fund for the last five years. This fund 
amounts to about $30,000P and it is now to be distributed 
among about 2000 persons, who have been depositors from 
one to five years. The institution has now deposites to the 
amount of $430,000, belonging to 2777 depositors; and 
has not since its establishment lost a dollar. 


A Hunting Party, composed of British Officers, is now at 
St. Louis, Missouri, preparing themselves with guides and 
the necessary equipments for a trip to the Rocky Mountains, 
up the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, for the purpose of 
shooting Buffalo and other wild game. Captain Marryet is 








From the Express, 


Relative value of Real and Personal Estate in the city and 
county of New-York, as assessed in 1837 and 1838. 





























Assessment of 1837. Assessment of 1838, 
Wards. | Real Estate. | Pers. Estate. | Real Estate. | Pers. Estate. 
1. $29,497,944] $28,659,785 859,050! $29,527,159 
Il. 16,1 2,140,921 16,276,850 2,066,679 
Til. 13,091 5,675,690: 12,237,400 5,625,964 
IV. 9,199,450 1,950 8, 2.084,000 
Vv. 31,21 012,982 10,369,100 3,961,913 
VL 8,915,890 8,883,690 3,808,666 
VIL 11,998,875 4,724,200 11,418,600 4,670,780 
Vill. 11,662,050 2,248, 11,244,550) 2,533,668 
IX. 10,618,950 1,853,724 8,692,800 1,450,434 

X. %209, 750 1,172,900 6,202,050 

Xi. 4,018,200 4,138,700 221,143 
N. XIL 9,337,090 2,505,150 9,827, 2,045,850 
L. XIL 621,760) 13,000 684, 4,000 
Xi. 4; 428,085 4,260,900 026 
XIV. 6,447,788} 1,871,216 6,668, 2,112,836 
XV. 15,029,645) 5,528,219 14,302,100) 7,095,272 
XVI. 11,858,112 399,500 12,597,200 507,500 
XVL 5,047, 100,000 5,216,492 74,000 
XVIL. 9,910,050 743,405). 10,141,324 832,301 
$196,450,109| $67,597,211) $194,543,359| $69,609,582 

Aggregate Of 1838. ....0+seeeceeese eens te eee s 8264,152,941 

do. 1837. wccccecccccsserescccese eeee 263,747,350 

$405,591 

Increase of Personal Estate. ... 4.0 0+ 00+ +0000 0+ -$2,312,341 

Decrease of Real Estate. ....+...s00.4*****eeeee+ 1,906,750 


Total increase. .....-00s-ceccerecccceseces $405,591 





Comparative View of Valuations since 1805. 


Valuation, 
+000 0$25,645,867 
630 





Valuation. 
BBL. cocccccccccce « «$68,225,070 
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++ 78,896,735 
80,245,091 

79,113,061 

seeeees 69,530,763 

LEHIGH COAL TRADE—1838. 

For the week ending 4th inst. there were despatched 








From Boats. Tons. 
Mauch Chunk...cccrccccccccccceliBecsescccese 5,806 
Parryville..cccccccccccccesccccce Bdecccesesce 1,100 
Pick de centcdecceceee Bed<0ese0es 836 


Total Shipments. 

BManch Chettite vices cesececcccceRMRhccccce coes 37, N64 
SN cesdhiniescssacees’ Witswesds<ece GENIE 
POM ITE cos scsccsecesccsccs BEOsees<e cess 10,793 


4054 163,779 








Arrest of a Methodist Minister.—Much excitement exists 
in Brown County, Ohio, in consequence of the arrest of the 
Rev. John B. Mahan, of Sardinia, (Ohio,) by order of the 
Governor of Ohio, on an executive warrant from the Governor 
of Kentucky. Mr. Mahan is a Minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, located at Sardinia, and a noted Abolition- 
ist. It appears, that two indictments were found against him 
by a Grand Jury of Kentucky for kidnapping and inducing 
slaves in Kentucky, to leave their masters, and he was sent 
for, as a fugitive from justice. It is alleged, on the other 
hand, that he has not been in Kentucky for seventeen years. 
Nevertheless, as he was indicted by the Grand Jury and sent 
for, by an executive warrant, it was the duty of the Governor 
of Ohio to deliver him up, and he was accordingly sent off to 
Kentucky for trial. 

Inasmuch as many of the people of Sardinia aver, that on 
the day of the alleged offence, Mr. Mahan was attending to 
his duties in Ohio, it is supposed that the indictment was pro- 
cured by the testimony of perjured witnesses, and it will be 
proved, on the trial, that he is innocent of the charge. It is 
also stated that he did not have the benefit of a writ of habeas 
corpus, for his delivery. If so, he probably did not apply for 
it, or it would have been conceded, asa right. The excite- 
ment, however, was so great, that it is probable that a cor- 
rect statement of the case has not been published. We shall 
undoubtedly have all the particulars in the course of a day or 
two.—Meantime, the public should reserve their decision on 
the case. [Boston Courier. 


Indian Hostilities on the South Western Frontier.—Gen. 
Arbuckle, in a letter to the Governor of Arkansas, dated 
Fort Gibson, Sept. 6, says: “Intelligence was received 
last night from Fort Jesup, which proves beyond a doubt 
that war has certainly commenced.” A letter from a Mr. 
Green, dated about the 2ist of August, at Lima, 25 miles 
east of the Tausse Washita, says: ‘“‘ We have direct in- 
formation that Captain Farmer and thirty of his men have 
been killed on the Sabine, by the Indians, within the last 
three days. Blundess’, Lewis’, and several other planta- 
tions have been sacked, and their places surrounded, since 
Saturday, by hostile Indians. The road is completely lined 











Wisconsin.—The corn crop of this Territory 
Prairie Beacon, is unusually abundant. . 
wheat raised is at least ten times greater than ever 

the average yield has been about twenty-five bushels to tha 
acre. A farmer of Fond du Lac raised from one grain 
wheat seventy heads, averaging sixty grains a head, and a 
ing in all forty-two hundred grains. A correspondent of the 
N. Y¥. Evening Post says, that the present season has bern 
perfectly healthy throughout this Territory. There ig no fex 
ver-and-ague at Milwaukee and its vicinity; and no fever 
have prevailed there the past summer and the present autumr, 
We learn from a new at Rock Island that the eu 
ture of silk and the manufacture of the sugar beet begin to re: 
ceive considerable attention in this Territory. A 

last spring. Mr. Lucius B. Allyn, a citizen of Fe an 
named county, planted, on river bottom land, @ quantity of 
Chinese mulberry seed, which vegetated admirably ; during 
the first year the trees grew to from two to three feet in hight, 
A year ago this fall he took them all up and put them into , 
cellar to winter. Last spring he laid them down in 

oak openings. The past summer they have grown so 

that, this fall which is the second year of their growth, he has 
between 38 and 40,000 mulberry trees. By an experiment 
he is satisfied that the cold of the Wisconsin winters will not 
injure the tree in the least, even during the first year’s growth 
This same citizen also commenced the cultivation of the 

beet at the same time that he did that of the mulberry tree 
and he has now something like a barrel of the seed. A cith 
zen of Prairie Village has also engaged in the cultivation of 
the sugar beet; and it is anticipated that, if the sales of the 
public lands take place this fall, next spring the attention of ¢ 
large number of the enterprizing citizens of Wisconsin will be 
turned to the raising of the mulberry, for silk making, and tp | 
the manufacturing of the sugar beet. [Cazenovia Herald, 


says the 
The quantity of 





Intercourse between the Allantic and Pacific.—The Babs 
timore American of Monday says: ‘“ We learn with much 
satisfaction that it is proposed to address a memcrial, signcd 
by the merchants of this city, to the President of the United 
States, praying for the establishment of a line of government 
packets between this country and Chagres, with a view tothe 
speedy transmission of intelligence, over-land, to and fromthe 
Pacific. Such an arrangement could not fail to produce the 
best consequences, not only so far as the reception of advices 
from our national ships in those seas is concerned, but would 
be of incalculable advantage to the commercial interests in 
furnishing the shortest ch l of interce i ation, and a 
safe mode of transmitting specie under the protection of our 
flag. It is also proposed that the vessels employed be fast 
sail‘ng schooners, of the description for the construction of 
which our shipwrights are so justly celebrated. ’ 





Sickness at Knozxville.—A slip from the office of the Regis 
ter says :—“ For several days past we have had most refresh 
ing sowers, which have raised the river some two or three 
feet, and so far swollen the smaller water courses as to have 
the happiest effects on the health of our town and surrounding 
country. We think we may now safely say there is an evi- 
dent abatement in the disease which has so long and so fatal] 
prevailed here—and should the present weather be pactee 
by a frost, which we confidently expect, we may hope with 
the utmost confidence that our atmosphere will be restored to 
its usual healthful state. Indeed we feel satisfied that disease 
as an epideraic has already been arrested, and that our cit 
zens who have left town may return, or strangers may visit us 
with perfect safety.” 


The Missiseippi Crops.—Since the 24th of July we have 
visited the counties of Rankin, Hinds, Madison, Yazoo, 
Holmes, Carroll, Yalobusha, Lafayette and Marshall. In the 
first five named, the crops of cotton and corn are generally 
good ; from Cerroll upwards, they are greatly injured bb 
drought: in some of the last named counties, there had b 
no rain for nine weeks. The cotton in Yazoo and Madisonis 
nearly equal to any heretofore grown. We are pleased to ob 
serve that nearly every planter in tne counties through which 
we passed had a large grown corn crop. While at Grenada, 
we saw some fine flour, the wheat of which was raised In 
Choctaw county, and were informed by several planters that 
North Mississippi would raise enough wheat for consumption 
There was no apprehension, in any part of the State we 
ed, of a famine. [Natchez Free Trader. 


The Cotton Crop.—We do anticipate that the general cot 
ton crop will be much less this year, than is generally expect 
ed. In South Cerolina it has been unquestionably injured by 
the recent unfavorable weather, and in our own State it has 
also suffered materially. The Wetumpka Family Visiter of 
the 1st inst. says,—‘‘ We have taken some pains to ; 
the truth on this subject, and have no hesitation in saying that 
there will not be, in this State, the largest cotton growing OMty 
too, in the Union, more than three-fourths of an average crop. 
The late bolls have perished, and now that we have seaso® 
able weather, there can be no hopes entertained, that a new 
crop of bolls can form and mature, besides, the stand was. 


worse than we haye ever seen it. The last year’s crop 
326,000 bales from Alabama. If we make beg reg: 











one of the party. 


with wagons for the lower prairies.” 





be more than we now have any right to : 
year, [Mobile, Examiner, October 8., 
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L INSTANCE OF SOMNAMBULISM.—An ex-jewel- 
iene of magnetism, enjoying his otium cum dig- 
nitate in a suburban villa at Passy, was lately visited by a 

somnambulist, calling himself a painter by profession, 
and who assured him that he had the happiest natural — 
sitions for the science of the famous Mesmer, that when under 
the influence of a magnetic fit he could see like a cat in the 
dark, and that in that state it frequently occurred to him to 
commence and finish a painting in a single sitting. The de- 
i iser opened his cyes to their full extent, and ap- 
inted the next day for the young stranger to come to his 
at Passy and ‘give a taste of his quality’ in the united 
ities of somnambulist and painter. Punctual to the hour, 
the young man arrived with his canvass, pallet, and brushes, 
and was ushered into the amateur’s private cabinet, from 
which every ray of light was carefully excluded to facilitate 
the scientific purposes for which it was destined. The painter 
had sti asa sine qua non that when the fit was onhim 
he should be left completely alone in the cabinet, as on such 
occasions the presence of another person invariably disturbed 
his attention, and detracted from the merits of his perform- 
aace asa limner. The necessary dispositions having been 
made, and the fit of somnambulism having been produced to 
the heart’s content of the magnetiser, the latter according to 
his convention quitted the cabinet, and, turning the key upon 
the sleeper, left him undisturbed to his operations. At the 
iration of about an hour the amateur magnetiser returned, 
and was met at the door of his cabinet by the young man, who 
was now perfectly awake, and displayed to his enraptured 
view an exquisitely painted landscape, the product of his ex- 
tatic fit! After making a present of this charming production 
to his delighted host, the young somnambulist took his leave 
with a promise to return the next day, and repeat the experi- 
ment which had been crowned with such complete success. 
Some thre? quarters of an howr afterwards, the jeweller had 
some business in his cabinet, into which he admitted a little 
light, and to his utter stupefaction found that the lock of his 
secretary had been forced open, and 2500 fr. in silver and 
bank notes, with other objects of value, abstracted from the 
drawers by the clear-sighted somnambulist. Ie had brought 
a painting with him, covered with a couche of white lead, over 
which when left to hiraself he had passed a wet sponge—an 
expedient to which a large white spot on the floor bore ample 
testimony. 

Fro Mextco.—Tampico journals to Sept. Ist, and Mex- 
ican to August 17th, have been received by the New Orleans 
Bee. The Tampico Telegraph states that the Noticioso of 
Chihuahua is filled with accounts of robberies, murders, fires 
and a thousand excesses committed by the savages in Rosa- 
rion and Coyachic, on the neighboring farms and dwelling 
houses. The journal adds that, that portion of the country is 
in the greatest state of destitution, and deprived of any sources 
of protection from the incursions of the Indians. 

A band of 60 robbers, well mounted and armed, assaulted a 
caravan of mules on the 17th of August, between Varreyea 
and Tepeyahualco, despoiling the conductors of a large quan- 
tity of silver, which they had concealed in their flour sacks. 
These marauders are supposed to form a part of the league of 
robbers, the constitution of which we published some weeks 
since. [Eve. Star. 


A present for the Queen.—We should imagine that 
Queen Victoria must soon have two or three additional 
tore houses erected wherein to deposit all the tokens of 
affection that flow in from her loving subjects. Shawls, 

ings, shoes, and bonnets from America, are among 
the latest on the list, and a circumstance has just been 
communicated to us by gentleman in this town which 
t such presents are not strictly limited to articles 
of personal apparel. On Monday he was travelling on 
the Lincoln mail, and when at Fol ingham, a sinmall wicker 
t, mounted for convenience on a broom, was hoisted 
to the coachman by an old lady who emerged from onc of 
Wayside cottages. On .he top was sown a piece of 
Paper, on which was written but not with a crow quill 
small and neat ; “'T'o her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
ender of np oe and Ireland, London or elsewhere.” 
Curiosity was of course awakened, and a few little pokes 
atthe basket lid displayed to the passengers a beautiful 
tle tortoise shell cat, reposing on a piece of muslin, and 
with a quantity of bread by her side, in case she shonld 
take it into her head to be angry before she reached the 
of Royalty. [Essex Herald. 

The old ‘lady probably thought of the proverb, “a cat 

may look upon a king.” 


; Texas papers of the 25th ult. state that the government 
1s making active reparations to organize a respectable 
and permanent military corps for the western frontter. A 
number of soldiers have already been enlisted, and their 
i appearance and paces d deportment, it is said, 

the best assurance of their future efficiency and 


Lynching Extraordinary.—A barrel of whiskey was re 
tently tarred and feathe 


V and then consumed by fire, at 
Forge, Va. after a te by the. Rev. 




















The Crops.~It is painful to observe the immense falling 
off in all the sandy country in this quarter. _We know plant- 
ations whose owners reasonably calculated on 250 
bales, which will not make over a hundred. The cane-brake 
will make more, but by no means its usual crop. We learn 
from many sources that North Alabama will not average 300 
where last year it produced 1000. Such is the case through 
the whole cotton growing country. Yet there has been so 
much wolf crying every year that these accounts, however 
well authenticated, may not influence the market for some time. 
Owing to the large quantity on hand in Europe, prices will, 


we dare say, range rather low for some time. We should ad- 
vise all our friends who can, to hold back. 
[Greensborough Beacon. 





A Remarkable Fact.—The returns of the number of 
children in the several school districts in Connecticut, be- 
tween the age of four and sixteen required by law to be 
made annnally, for the purpose of regulating the distribu- 
tion of the avails of the school fund, show this year a re- 
markable fact. The Hartford Courant states that the names 
of a mother and child, both between the of ages four end six- 
teen, are returned as among the children attending a dis- 
trict school in one of the Western towns. This fact is 
probably without precedent in New England. 


Convention“of Southern and South Western Banks.— 
The Union Bank of Mississippi, at a meeting of the Direct- 
ors at Jackson, Sept. 26, state that the negotiation of its bonds 
for five millions in specie is complete, and that they are ready 
to resume specie payments, provided the other banks of Mis- 
sissippi, also those of Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas do 
same. For which purpose, and in order that there may 
be concurrent action, a cenvention of the aforesaid banks of the 
different States named, is proposed to be holden at Vicksburg 
the first Monday in December. The Union Bank also received 
their post notes in dues. [Express. 





The Hurricane in the Bahamas.—Further accounts from 
Nassau via Savannah, mention that the desolations at sea and 
on land, attendant on the gales of the 7th, 8th, and 9th ult. 
were numerous, involving the loss of many lives and property. 
Long Island has been laid waste and upwards of 30 or 40 
inhabitants have perished. 
A vessel is in from St. Salvador, and the accounts from 
that Island are equally distressing. They have not, it is true, 
lost their buildings, but their crops are destroyed, and every- 
thing looks dreary and desolate. 


‘ 





Catherwood’s Panoramas.—We attended, last Saturday, a visit paid 
to this exhibition by the children attached to the Sabbath school of 
the Orchard-street Church, and were intsrested as well in the audi- 


ence as the spectacle. An appropriate Hymn, 


written expressly for 
the occasion, 


was sung by the echolars, an Address spoken by one of 
them, and the localities of the Holy City of most affecting interest 
were explained by a gentleman in charge, to their eager and wonder- 
ing attention. The visit must have left a deep and salutary impres- 


bath schools might follow this example with profit. 

By the way, we know not whether this exhibition is well patron- 
ized by the public, but we know that it will richly repay a visit. The 
view of Jerusalem is most vivid and life-like, and one can hardly re- 
alize that he is looking only at a representation and not really at the 


the effect is wanting. 





XP The People’s Line of Steamboats on the North River have 


sion on their young minds, and we believe the friends of other Sab- || ~ hkeepsie, George N: 





Sacred City. Niagara is much less happy in this respect, though the || Rushville, 
Great Cataract is portrayed with fidelity. The outline is good, but | 






New Hartford, J. Allen. 
Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. 
| Oriskany, Andrew Scott; jr. 
lis, 
vilie, E. Colson, jr. P. M. 
Pembroke, T.S. Dodge. 
Perry, W. Hoag. 
Preble, P. H. Burdick. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. 
| Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. 
C. Loomis, 
Redfield, R. Drake. 
Rochester, Nichols & Wilson. 
Rome, R. B. Johnson. 


| South Le Roy, M. Parsons, 


Agents for the New-¥ orker. 


New-York. 

- Lyman Hanford. 
Alexander, . C. Spaulding. 
Auburn, B. R. Peck, P. O. 
Augusta, O. F. Ranney, 
Antwerp, C. B. Hoard, P. M. 
Albion, H. McCurdy, P. M. 
Buffalo, Geo. Walker, P.O. 
Binghamton, T. Robinson, P. M. 

ino, Isaiah Buffi 
Batavia, J. A. Clarke, 
Big Flatts, L. L. Smith, 
Brockport, Josiah 


Harrison, 
Bovina Centre, H. Dennis, P. M. 


Canandaigua, W. M. Gibbs. 
Cazenovia, J. Killom. 
Clermont, W. H. Wilson, 
Cairo, Elder T. Stokes, 
Chi A. Bellamy. 
Clayton, N. B. Johnson. 
Cortlandville, = — P. M, 
Copenhagen, - Davenport. 
Clinton, B. Hickox, Pp. M, 
Canterbury, &. Townsend. 
Delhi, H. Levally. 
E. Bloomfield, A. Monson. 
Enfield, 8. Marsh. 
Eaten, 8. Thayer, P. M. 
Elmira, , ks, 
Florence, D. G. Dorrance. 
Fonda, J. M, Tubbs. 
Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 
Fort Plain, P. G. Webster. 
Fabius, George Pettit, P.M 
Geneva, Bogert « Wynkoop. 
Gaines, D. Gilbert. 
Garoga, T. D. P. Havens, 
Goshen, H. W. Elliot. 
Granville, T.S. Hitt. 
Greenwich, 8. Kittle, P. M. 
Geneseo, Wm. J. Hamilton, 
Hamilton, W. B. Burbank. 
Hilisdale, 8. G. Smith. 
Homer, L. Riggs. 
Hoosick Falls, 8, Shutileton. 
Horseheads, 8. Conkling, P. M. 
Ithaca, A. B. Clark. 
Jamestown, EE. F. Warren. 
King’s Ferry, D. Adams. 
Little Falls, E. M. Griffing. 
Leander, C. C. Hubbard. 
anhasset, § Henry Mott. 
Mayville, H. F. Rumsey. 
Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson. 
Medina, J. Ingersoll. 
Mechanicsville,L. H. Lawrence. 
Mottville, M. J. Frisbie. 
Monticello, W.E. Cady. 
Manlius, J. J. Hopkins, 
Morristown, J. P. Morgan. 
Mid. Granville,J. M. Bishop. 
Newburg, L. W. Edwards. 


New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 
New Windsor, M. N. M'Laughilin. 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 


changed their hour of leaving Albany from five to four o'clock, P. M 























mperance address by 
Mr. Hunt; the i 
deter in leader of the Pee S aren wee 


Schenectady, J. D. Norris. 
Union College, P. C. Robertson. 










Brattleboro’, A. Green. 
East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 
Montpelier, e P. Walton, 


South Hero, V. A 
West Poultney,G. H. Mallary. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 
Duxbury, Seth Sprague, P.M. 
Framingham, 8. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. h Stone. 
Hadley, 8. D. Ward. 
Haverhi Rev. M. C. Smith. 
North Adams, Wm. E. Bra 
Palmer, Gamaliel 
Taunton, C.R. Vickery,P.M 
Uxbridge, M. Dudley. 
Worcestor, ©. Harrington. 
Connecti 
ye Ives 
idgeport, y: 
Derby, D. W. Plumb, 
Dan i “tt: Bulkley 
bury, ev.8.C, A 
Hartfo: C. W. Everest. 
Middictown, Abiel Converse, 
Norwich. Safford. - 
Yale College, William Robinson. 
Salisbury, W. J. Pettee, 
Island. 
Newport, H. Barber. 
Providence, C., Shepard. 
New-Jersey. 
Parsi “ i. Me 
ppany, 
Wm. Van Vieck. 


Lumberville, . Hartley. 
Mauch Chunk, J. W. C 
Pittsburgh, J. R. Weldi 
Reading, 8. Ritter, 
Warren, Robert Miles. 
Wilmington, W. H. Neff. 
Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Virginia. 
Lynchburg, i D. Murrel, 
Leesburg, R. G. Saunders. 


Parkersburg, J. M. Steed. 


Wellsburg, TT. McCarty, P. M. 
Winchester, Daniel Frost. 
Wheeling, R. J. Garwood. 
North Carolina, 
Hillsborough, Wm. Cain. 
Raleigh, Turner & Hughes. 


Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 
Si Carolina. 
Charleston, e William D. King. 
¢ 


Belcbrlage - L. Mitchell. 
in 7 arrison. 
Macon, R. Tyner. 
Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P, M. 

Alabama, 
Selma, J. Carnett. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland, J. E. James. 
Columbus, J. B. Crist, 
Canton, J. Saxton. 
Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey. 
Fairfield, L Strohm. 
New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 
Norwalk, J. Buckingham, 
New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M, 
Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 
Toledo, C. McKnight. 
Venice, O. McKnight. 
Wooster, W. H, Smith. 
Warren, R. McFarlane. 


c 

Waynesville, J. M. Madden. 
Kentucky. 

Louisville, dL. i. Smith. 








a ‘ Stockton, C. Smith, Maysville, Edward Cox. 

of each week day, on of the exp cy of p g the Over- | South Cortland, W. B. Sturdevant. : Missouri. 

slaugh by daylight. Gentlemen traveling hitherward on the river | Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. ran, MY = Haston. 

will please remember this, as otherwise they may be left in Albany |) Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. | Liberty, . H. Burnet. 

We would barely say again that they will find the boats of this line pow by REA a *. , Seoeh & 

(the Rochester and the Utica) admirably adapted to their convenieuce || Syracuse, D. 8. Phelps, P.O. | Pekin, W. H. Sandusky. 

| Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. Peoria, Ralph Hamlin. 

a contn — | Troy, ” Francte Adancourt. geste nine, Petre, 

NEW AGENTS. | Tivoli, . Outwater, ort Wayne, les jr. 
‘ : »»,. || Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P.M. | La Porte. Joshua Atwater. 

dephin Pe. Lees is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker at Phila- | Utica, % T. Marsh. La Fayette, S. Bemer. 

a... H. - Ravan, of & University, will act as Agent for The | soem ~ _ See. Richasad, _ 4 W. — /' 
ew-Yorker at Burlington, Vt. | Watervi M. Babcock, P.M. | Natchez, © Wilham A. Fox. 
ee Weston” L.P. Knight. CoctawAgency,Henry Gibson, p.m' 

Married, Whitehall, J.C. Caldwell, P.M. Mi igan. 
On Monday, 15th inst. at Huntington, Conn. Thomas W. Groser, of || Westfield, O. Nichols, P.M. | Adrian, rt L. Vail. 
this city, to Francis M. Jones, of the former place. Weathersfield Sp. T. H. Perkins. Detroit, Bates, 
Also, at Stratford, Conn. Gen. Anthony Lamb, of this city, to Vio- || Washington, J. D. Seeles, Ypsilanti, R. E. Morse, P. M, 
letta Thompson, of Stratford. bi | Willink, O, Allen. Ann Arbor, C. Thayer, P. M. 
« On = ay 4 = Chester, John J. Jones, of this city, to Rachel wen oe /_— Menke, 2 oe - 
nna Evans, of that place. est Mendon, W. Powe Jacksonburg, jeman. le 
x Tuesday, Samuel P. Smith, to Charity Smith, hoth of Smithtown, | Whitectown, "1. C. Baker, P.M. | Cold Water, P Martin, 4 M. 
ng Island. Yonke: 4... P. Rose. Jonesvi is, P. M. 
‘Alco, Charles Tomes to isabella Hadden, all of this city. | York, - Wn. Frazer, P.O. | Tecumseh, 8.C, ton, P.M 
At Moravia, Cayuga county, Sept. 30th, Albert G. Deshon, Esq. of | ine. ‘onroe, Norman Haskel. 
Utica, Michigan, to Mary Platt, of the former place. Bangor, ag & Fen Port Huron, oe Dubois, 
eins i er, Vv me Palmer. ‘anada. 
On the 12th, Mary E. daugh 7 Bent, aged 7. Brid *D. Miner eg 8. a 
e ary ter . idport, x ' 5 
On the 14th, Helen, daughter of Robert Bent, aged 18 months. 
ednesday 17th, Elizabeth Terry. . 
Alto Michael Ory, aged 44 DISERICT, MORARIES. ~The Liray lt Scho pind by the 
Elizabeth, wife Richard Platt, aged 52. y a por ppe nd AS 
On Tuceday 16th, Lydia H., daughter id Patterson, aged 2 || Pefores tram the subscriber. Ta this Lilbeary the are 20 volumes, pat up 
On Wednesday {7th at L.LNathan Sanford, aged G1, || '* **#tastlal book-case. Price of the w ard paket 
On Thareday 18th, Henry C. Hart, aged 30. _ Sept 22 Sec’y of the Am. Com. School Soc. 188 Pulton-st. Nt Y* 
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Boatswain’s Whistle. Fr 








a mark, without a bound It runneth the An 








Remainder next weeke “9 we are | 


A Butt.—An Irish gentleman whose lady had absconded = an 
from him, cautioned the public against trusting her her in these : 
words :— My wife has cloped from me without rhyme # with eve 
reason, and I desire no one will trust her on my account, fot the sam 
I am not married to her.” = varies ir 











“I AM NOT OLD.” ‘ 

I am not old—though years have cast 
Their shadows on my ‘way; 

I am not old—though Youth has passed 
On rapid wings away. 


I am not old—Time may have set 
His signet on my brow, 

And some faint furrows there have met, 
Which Care may deepen now; 

Yet Love—fond Love, a let weaves, 





For, in my heart a fountain flows, 
roe pment d agrec) —aa- pal 


Speing Hie the stars oc Kemet shy. 





Of fresh, young buds and verdant leaves ; 
And still in fancy I can twine 


Thoughts, ewest a flowers, thas ence wove mine. 
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